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POPULAR AS ROASTERS 





7S 


FARM BRED LIGHT BRAHMAS ALWAYS 
As a farm fow] the Light Brahma is not so well known as varieties of the American and 
Mediterranean classes. The probable reason for this is that the Asiatics are less active 

foragers than the other classes, and farmers prefer to have breeds that can shift for themselves. 

[he Brahma needs more attention as to feeding than do the other breeds mentioned, Still 

where there is a demand for extra large fowls of the roaster class, this variety is especially 


desirable. The pen shown above includes some splendid stock of this breed. 




















State Fairs in 1908 C 
wh 2) o 
Adabama, Bivmingnam At... 


0 8-17 
American Royal, Kansas City, 


ee” ehens ere Ferrer eee O 12-17 
Arkansas, Hot Springs...... QM 12-17% 
sritish Columbia, Vietoria .. S 22-25 


Cunadian Nat'l Bxposition, To- 














NN Pc he 4 ens oe dene . A 2-5 4 
Central Canada Exposition, Ot 

ee Pek Pe ee eee ee 5 18-26 
Western Canadu Ex position, 

Se ead re ree S WW-i 
Winnipeg Industrial Winni 

IE on phan Sh hatred AN oxo hte oxic 2aene 
California, Sacramento .,.. A 2ZOY-S 5 
Colorado, Pueblo ....cccccss Ss 14-19 
Connecticut, Bridgeport .... 8 14-19 
Georgia, Atlanta ee | 
lilinois, Springtield 02 
Indiana, Indianapolis 7-11 
International Live Stock, Chi 

eR) Salas Spies 0 oe N 2k8-D 10 
Towa, DOR BECIIOO occccccses A 2-28 
Towa Interstate Stock, Sioux 

ES CS VE errr eee $ 7-12 
Kinsas, Hutchingon ........ S 14-19 
kKiunsas Expositron ‘ § 7-12 
Kentucky, Louisville ........ S 14-19 
Louisiana, Shreveport ........ N w-7 
Pe, CRE Girinc ee se coes . 6-10 
Marvland, Lutherville ......... 8s 14 
Miciiman, Daetralt .,..cccccees § 3-11 
Michigan West, Grand Rapids 8 14-15 
Blinnesota, Hamline ....... A 1-8 4 
Mississippi, Jackson ....... O 2I-N 6 
Bets, TOGMIIM oc cccciccecee O 3-9) 
Montana, Helena ..... ivan BD aewO a 
Natl Corn Exposition, Omaha Db 10-19 
Nebraska, Lincoln ........ A 3i-s 4 
New Jersey, Trenton ...... a 33.0 2 
New York, ®Byracuse ........ § 14-19 
North Carolina, Raleigh .... O 12-17 
North Dakota, Fargo ....... J 20-2 
Ohio, Columbus ... -. A BIB 4 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City ... O 1-10 
Oregon, MMOM .vcccccsrvcssss SH 34-W 
Pennsvivania, Bethlenem ..... 8 1-7 


Fouth Carolina, Columbia ... 0 26-30 
Routh Dakota, Huron ........ 8 7-11 
1 


Vennessec, Nashville ........ 8 21-26 
Vio nnessee, Tri-State, Mem- 

SD igs bh oo br0s wel alas 8 28S-O 7 
eT ore Trea O VW-N 1 
Tram, Geit Lake City .....060- © f-11 
Vermont, White River June 

MN er aratgtate ules e'6.6as a Gee 8 022-25 
Virginia, Richmond ......... © f-10 


Washington, North Yakima § 28-0 ¢ 
Washington Interstate, Spo- 
NE 6a. cin 6 Gib ee ee coccosese O te 
West Virginia, Wheeling ..... 8 
Wiseonsin, Milwaukee........ 8 
Wisconsin Interstate, La Crosse 
, 
Wisconsin Central, Marshtfiele 


WA 
te 


26-28 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT FAIRS 





Illinois McDonough, Bushnell, 
A 47 
Boone, Belvidere, 8S 14 McDonough, Macomb 
Bureau, I’rinceton, S 1-4 \ A i if 
Culhoun Mardin le Henry Woodstueh. 
> 28-30 S 7-11 
i, Mt Carroll, McLean, Danvers, 8 14 
comm, , "Ss 9 12 McLean, LeRoy, 8 @1! 


Qhampaign, Urbana, Mercer, Aledo, 8 16-18 


815 Monee, Monee, S 2-4 
Clirk, Martinsville. Moultrie, Sullivan. 
SB 8-12 S84 
Coles, Charleston, Verry, Piekneyville, 
25-29 ; 


8 
Crawford, Robinson, Piatt, Monticello, 
8: 


22-25 A 8-21 
Cumberland, Greenap, Pope, Coleonda, 
815 & W-O 5 
The Kalb, Sandwich, utram, McNabb, 
8 8-11 22-25 
Douglas, Camargo, Randolph, Houston, 
3 7-11 0 14-15 


8 7-1 
Kdwards, Albion, Richland, Olney, 8 811 
8 15-18 Rock Island, Joslin, 


Ffiugham, Altamont, S 8-10 
* S711 Saline, Harrisbur 
Falton, Lewiston, 8 1-4 — pore ‘ 8-11 
Gallatin, Shawneetown Stark, Wyoming, 8 6-11 
A 25-29 


4 ¢ Stephenson, Freeport, 
Greene, Carrollton, S11 


O16 = -Pazewell, Delavan, 


Grundy Mason, § 15-18 A %-28 

Henry, Comme 17-21 Union, Anna, A 3-2 
A 172 ‘ 

Henry, Kewanee, A 24-28 Union, Jonesboro, af 

8 14-17 


Imanuois, Watseka, S 1-4 Wayne, Fairfic Id. 

Jackson, Murphysboro, A 25-28 
S14 White, Carmi S15 

Jasper, Newton, S 15-18 Whiteside, Morrison. 

Jo Paviess, Galena Ss 

‘ ~ 5 99 6 2 Whiteside Sterling, 

Jo Davyiess, Warren, AZ 

§ 5-18 Will, Plainfleld, 8 23 

Jolinson, Vienna, S 21-25 Will, doliet, 


Kankakee, Kankak Will, Peotone, 8 16-18 








7-11 Will, Biwood, 8 16-18 
Jake. Libertyville, Williamson, Marion, 
8 15 8 15.18 
Lisiveston. Fairbury. Woodford, El Paso, 
A 31-8 4 34-18 
Tagen. Atlanta, Si4 
Macoupin, Carlinville, Ohio 
0 6 
Maconnin, Carlinville Akron, Summit, 
1-21 8 2.0 2 
Madison. Highland, Attica, 8 22-25 
8 346 Athens, A 10-13 
Moershall, Wenoma, Bellefontaine, Logan, 
8 9-11 A 18-21 
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THE COMING 





Montpelier, Williams 





Warren, Trumbull 
8 8 











West Union, Adam 


Montgomery, Crawfords 


Posey, New Harmony. 
A &-28 


7 > 
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Wa wth, Elkhor: 











Washington, West f nd 
\ ma Ne J 
\\ I Ma field 

A 


New York 





A‘ton, Chenang 
m, Orlean 
\lfamont Al 
\ 1 Allega 
! nh Spa ‘ ‘ 
\ 
It i (sen 
! Steuben a 
Binghamton, I I 
24-0) 
I ill Oneid 
i ort Mon 
5 30-0 
J rk field Madison 
3 21-214 
( ibvidge, Washi 
A 31-S 
( ton St Lawren 
Ss 15 
‘ mdaigua, Ont 
1 
‘ Vincent, Jefferso 
4 182 
( tham, Columbia 
; H 
‘ leskill Scho i 
5 23-64 2 
{ ) town Otsegu 
& 22-24 
( land, Cortland 
A 18-?1 
ul Allegany - tl 
Delhi Delaware A 25-23 
Deposit, Broome 
4 95-08 
Phen 1 Hill Itiel 
mood S 7-2 
Di vder Tompkin 
< B11 
Ty ler Yate O6 
Milenville Uiste 
A 25-28 
Mimira, Chemung 
S itis 
Ponda Montgome: 
S 28-0 j 
Pranklinville Cattaran 
A 25-28 
Miedonia, Chautauciua 
A 3-29 
Fulton, O vego S$ 1-4 
(jouvernew 8t Law 
rence Ss 1-4 
(ireene, Chenango 
8 8-11 
Hamburg Erie, § 8-1! 
Hemlock, Livingston 
) 6-8 
Herkime Herkime: 
S 7-0 
Howell, Orange A 25-23 
Hudson, Columbia 
S 15 17 
Troquoi Evie 3 15-18 
Ithaca, Tompkin S 1-4 
Johnstown, Fultor 
Little Vatle Cattarar 
i A 31-54 
Lowville Lewi A 25-2 
I! yons, Wayne Sit 
Malone Franklin 
S$ 15-13 
Margaretville Delaware 
A} 


Middletown Orange 


Mineola, Nassau, S 22-26 
Monticello, Sullivin 
A 25-2 
Moravia, "Cayuga S24 
Morris, Otsego, S 280 
Nassau, Rensselaer 

~ I ink 


Newark, Wayne, 8 12-14 
Newark Va'ley, Tioga 
a oF 





New City, Rockiaud 
A &-27i 
Norwich, Chenango 
& 


1-4 
Ogdensburg, St Law 
rence S 21-2 
fmeonta 8 21-24 
Onondaga, Onondaga 
S 81! 
Orangeburg, Rockiardl 
8S 1-4 
Owego, Tioga, S 15-18 


Palmyra, Wayne, S 24-25 
Penn Yan, Yates, 8 8-1! 
Perry, Wyoming, S 28-3) 


I lattsburg Clintoi 


Potsdam, St Lawrence 
Ss ll 
Poughkeepsie, Diutete 
S 29-0 2 
I’rattsburg Greene 
"91.95 
Peed Cornet O18 
Richfield Springs 
5 14-16 
Riverhead, Suffolk 
§ 15-18 
Pome, Oneida 8 23-25 
“andy Creek, A 23-2 
Sandy Hill, Washington. 
A 25-28 
Sehenevus, Otsego 
‘ * A 5 a 
Schoharie, Schoharie 
S 22-24 
Syracuse, State Fair 
S 14.19 
Troupsburg, Steuben 
S14 
Trumansburg, Tor )p- 
kins, A 25-238 


Troy, Rensselaer, A 18-2) 























Marquette, Marquette. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 
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CURRANT CULTURE A PROFITABLE VENTURE 


GEORGE T, POWELL, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y 


[Currants should be grown more extensive- 
ly. The White grape variety is considered by 
George T. Powell of Columbia county, N Y, 
as one 
it is not 
in great demand for jellies, the red varieties 
Another successful grower, 
J. A. Hepworth of Ulster county, 
Filler one of the best white varieties he ever 
grew. The largest and handsomest 
rant is probably the Perfection, 


whose article appears in this 
of the very best for home use, 


being preferred. 


originated a few years ago in 
York. ] 





ized in small 


thrives best in 


Y. have given 


sult We take cuttings only from 
bushes, and tho 
ing tendency At the time of 


issue, 


which 
western 


than the currant. 
it a very reliable crop. 
fairly 
oil. The Fays, La 
we obtained several 


igo in Jefferson 


considers 


red cur- 
was 
New 


UCH satisfaction may be real- 
culture. 
There are few fruits that are 
more satisfactory to grow 
With over 
20 years’ experience, I find 
It 
heavy 

Ver- 
ailles, and a seedling which 


county, N 
excellent re- 
the finest 
e showing the greatest bear- 
picking, such 


plants as show the heaviest yield are marked, 


and later in the autumn cuttings 


are taken 


from these and planted in nursery rcws. 


These, when two years old, are 
field for market crops. By this 
selection they vield from five to eight quarts 
to the bush I have picked eVen ten quarts 
plants 


from some plants There are 


in an acre that are unpreductive, and these 


lower the yield per acre. 
The currant needs pruning 


two years, culling out the oldest 


bush form is better than the 


set 


many 


single 


in the 
system of 


once in 


wood. The 
stem, 


for if the latter is broken the bush is gone. 


Pruning may be done whenever time may be 


found for it, preferably in the early spring. 
The principal enemy is the currant worm. 


This appears early and in a 
few days will devour all the 
foliage. Spraying with two 
pounds arsenate of lead in 50 
gallons of water will effectually 
destroy this pest. A fungous 
disease attacks the foliage, 
causing the leaves to curl and 
fall off in July. A thorough 
spraying early in June and one 
later, as the fruit is picked, 
will save the foliage. The loss 
of foliage will cause a light 
drop of the small-sized fruit. 
We use a gas spray on large 
plantations and a pomona 
pump on the small bushes. I 
use a single nozzle, the Mistry 
Jr, which has a large spread- 
ing power. 
Cultivation is 
soon in the spring as the soil 
is fit to work, using a one- 
horse plow first and afterward 


begun as 


years 


For Week Ending July 4, 1908 


a cultivator. This is kept up until the fruit 
is full grown. Late fall plowing is desirable, 
as it makes possible early spring cultivation. 
At the last cultivation in June, we sow crim- 
son clover. We seldom use fertilizers, as 
we have obtained good results without them. 
On light soil, I would use 800 pounds high- 
grade complete fertilizer, 4% nitrogen, 9% 
potash and 10% phosphoric acid. 

We begin picking according to the season, 
from July 1 to 5. We ship in 32-quart straw- 
berry crates. The fruit is picked in the 
baskets in trays holding six quarts, for which 
7 cents are paid the pickers. The crop is usu- 
ally all shipped by July 15. Prices last year 
ranged from 6 to 9 cents a quart. They used 
to sell for 4 and 5 cents, at which time many 
went out of the business, because of the small 
returns, 

The difliculty of getting pickers is becoming 
so great that there will be no extension of 
planting, but more plantations will be given 
up in the future. The early shipments are 
used largely for jelly. The best jelly is made 
from fruit that is not too ripe. The pure 
food law has he!ped to make a greater de- 
mand for pure jellies and better prices for 
the fruit. At one time jellies were so gen- 
erally adulterated that large numbers of 
consumers did not use them and prices for 
the fruit dropped. 

White Grape currant is one of the finest 
varieties for table and canning, but its color 
is against its extensive sale and use. When 
the fruit gets well ripened it is canned, but 
as in jelly making, the red color is wanted, 
the red currants are in greatest demand. 
Every garden should have White Grape for 
family and table use. Given good soil with 
clover and fertilizer used in combination, 
pruning and high culture, with insects and 
blight kept under control, currant culture 
will give from $80 to $125 profit per acre. 

No Dairyman can claim to be Al if he 
leaves the milking, separating and churning 


to his wife. 


Number 1 


MARKETING NEW JERSEY PEACHES 


At present it is the planting and care of 


the peach tree that needs the greatest atten- ° 


tion. But as the orchards begin to increase 
and to receive the better and more expensive 
care that they must receive, a corresponding 
uplift must naturally take place in methods 
of marketing, writes Prof G. F. Warren of 
the New Jersey experiment station. But the 
prices received more than promise to cover 
this added expense. With higher prices, more 
care can and should be exercised in grading 
the fruit, and it becomes possible to use more 
expensive carriers. The 1l6-quart basket will 
probably remain the standard carrier for 
the bulk of the New Jersey crop for a long 
time to come. For the highest grade of fruit 
some distinction should be made in the car- 
rier itself. 

The first and second grades are put up in 
narrow-slat baskets, with wide cracks between 
slats. This makes a very attractive package. 
The purchaser can see to the center of the 
package and see that the fruit is all first 
class. One objection to this basket is that 
the fruit is a little more likely to be injured 
where it hits the edges of the slat The 
third grade fruit is put up in regular bas- 
kets. H. W 
in the narrow-slat basket brings about 10 


Kdmonds says he thinks fruit 


cents more, Some of the buyers at the 
Annandale exchange in 1905 told me they 
gave at least 5 cents a basket more for iden- 
tical fruit when put up in narrow-slat bas- 
kets, provided the fruit was really first class. 
In the neighborhood of Glenwood, a num- 
ber of growers are using a different device 
to call attention to their finest fruit \ 
large piece of tissue paper is used to line 
the basket. The ends of this are folded 
over the top after the basket is full, then 
the regular burlap.cover is tied on. When 
these baskets are handled at the cars and 
in the city, the workmen hear the paper 
rustle as they handle the baskets and are 
naturally a little more careful of what they 
know is the best fruit. It is 











said that high-grade fruit put 
up in this way brings 10 to 
15 cents a basket more than the 
identical fruit put up without 
the paper. 

A few men have tried Geor- 
gia six-basket carriers These 
have sometimes made a good 
profit when the fruit was the 
Mr Crissey of Sus- 
sex county puts up fruit in 
three different ways: The very 
finest is in Georgia carriers; 
the first grade in baskets lined 
with paper; the poorer grades 
in baskets in the usual way. If 
one has a really superior prod- 
uct, it will nearly always pay 
to have something about the 
package to distinguish it But 
it very rarely pays to put upa 


very best. 








CURRANTS FROM ORCHARD FARM 


medium or poor grade of fruit 
in such a manner. 
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FIELD AND FORAGE CROPS 


SATISFACTORY USE OF A SILO 


I would like information relative to silage 


and silos. I raised four acres corn last yea! 
and much of it was wasted owing to the 
frost and poor keeping | believe a silo i 
what | need How large a one would be 
required for six to ten head of cattle, and 
required for six to ten head of cattle? 
[C. H. Webster, Ohio 

Silage is pre-eminently adapted to dair 
cows and is frequently used for sheep and 
other farm animals. In planning a_ silo 
figure on removing at least 1% to 2 inche 
of the silage surface each day in order to 
prevent loss from spoiling From 30 to 35 


pounds silage a day, combined with ha ind 
grain, is considered by most dairymen a i 
satisfactory ration for dairy cow 
WHAT IS NECESSARY 
The essentials of a good silo are irst 
that it be made deep in order that the silage 
may pack down solidl) There should be a 
depth of at least 24 feet Satisfactory silo 
however, may be built with depth of onl 
20 feet or even less. Again, the wall hould 
be made vertical and perfectly smooth, so 
the silage may rest evenly on all sides. There 
should be as few corners as possible, since 
the greatest loss oecurs in spoiling in cor 
ners. Thirdly, square, wooden silos should 
have the corners boarded across and_ the 


inside sheathing should run perpendicular at 


the bottom. Fourth, the inside walls of 
stone, brick or cement silos should have 
a final dressing of portland cement Fifth, 
silos should be located where it will be most 
convenient to feed from. 

CALCULATING SIZE OF SILO 


The size of the silo to build may be dete 
mined in any particular case from the fol- 
lowing data: A cubic foot of well-packed 
silage will weigh on the average between 
35 and 40 pounds and this is about the 
amount that should be fed daily to a dair 
cow. If it is necessary to feed cows for six 
months, or 160 days, one cow will consume 
IS cubic feet, or about 3% tons silage \ 
herd of ten cows would consume 35. ton 
However, there is always some loss by spoil 
ing and waste, so it would be better to figure 
on about 40 tons 

One acre of corn should yield 10 to 15 ton 
Silage to the acre. The number of tons of 
silage that a square-or rectangular silo will 
hold may be determined roughly by mult! 
plying together the length, width and depth 
of the silo in feet, and dividing by 50, the 
approximate number of cubic feet in a ton 
of silage A round silo 15 feet in diameter 
and 20 feet deep will hold about 60 tons 
The same silo 25 feet deep will hold 80 
tons. A round silo 20 feet in diameter and 
25 feet deep will hold a little better than 140 


tons. 


SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


If Mr Webster will communicate with some 
of the advertisers in 
make a 


American 
specialty of 
tion, he may get interesting information. 
Still further, the little book published by 
Orange Judd company on Silos and Silage, 
written by Manly Miles, containing 180 pages, 
freely illustrated, and costing 50 cents, will 
be helpful. The Farmers’ Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture, published by Orange Judd com- 
pauy, also carries many helpful suggestions 
relative to constructing a silo and feeding 
silage. Several of the facts given 
are taken from the last named book. 
price of the cyclopedia is $3.50. It 
illustrated and has over 700 pages. 


Agriculturist 


who silo construc- 


above 
The 
is fully 


STACKING THE HAY CROP 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 

Now that we have an unusually heavy crop 
of hay to secure, ome farmers will be 
obliged to stack some of it A foundation 
can be made of rails or poles laid close 
enough to hold the hay up from the ground 
and allow he circulation of air underneath 
to prevent the ha at he bottom gathering 
moisture from the ground and spoiling 

jegin the stack at the bottom considerabls 
maller than ou intend oO have the bod ol 
the stack Lay the ha in the middle first 
and pack it very firm and work outward 
until ou get the size of the bottom Cari 
if up a ll tle way and then begin to la oul 
a little at each course Keep the middle fu 
est and pre ed down. but do not walk lo 
to the side while laying the outer course I 
usually keep awa from the dge 3 or 4 feet 

When vou have enlarged ie tack a hiueh 
a you intend to, carr, ip even on the 
outside unti you ha ully two-third ol 
the hay in that you intepd to put in that 
stack, and then prepare to draw in to top 
out Keep the middle fullest and well packed 
and draw gradually until vou have completed 
the top Put a cap of marsh hay on, and put 
on hanger as good hay is too valuable to be 
wasted by exposing it to the storm 

Keep in mind from the beginning, that il 
you keep the middle of the stack the fullest 
and well packed, and the outer course loose! 
the hay will droop on the outside and shed 
the rain perfectly from top to bottom of 
stack A man who has a mechanical turn 
of mind can make a tack that looks well 


and in which the hay will keep as well as in 
the barn Hay for stacking needs to be pe) 
fectlv cured before it is hauled 
GROWING CLOVER FOR SEED 

EDWARD i COLLINS ORANGE COUNTY IND 

A much larger yield of clover seed may be 
obtained, and seed of better quality, if we cut 
the first crop of red clover as early as it will 


do for has This would be when one-third 
fs in full bloom The mistake is often made 
of commencing at that stage of growth and 
continuing over some week so that most of 
the cutting is much too late 

The second growth will come strong from 
the large root tem and will bloom when 
bumblebee are most plentiful If sapling 
clover becomes too rank o that it will lodge, 
it is well to pole it down 1 do this with a 
pole used to break stalk When clover is 
wet witn rain is the be time for poling 
After poling the stalk will remain down and 
turn up its head 

When ready to cut for either hay or seed 
the mower will clip off the heads with a foot 
or two ot straw This makes good hay, leay 


stalk 
threshed since 


ing the 


is easily 


coarse on the ground Or it 


there is no more straw 
than the common red clover has. 


Before cutting for seed one should examine 


the heads to see if well filled Hold a head 
between thumb and finger and shave off one 
side till seeds are exposed It is easy then 


to count the empty cups In pinching heads 
will find those wel! filled are hard and 
firm, empty.heads chaffy It is well to ex- 
amine since there is variation. One 
year the sapling clover hulled out six bushels 
per acre, another year one bushel; commonly 
two to three bushels. It yields a little more 
than red. 


CUTTING 


one 


great 


seed 


THE CLOVER FOR SEED 


In cutting the red clover for seed one can 
use a bunchcr. But the large clever with its 


the 


dewy 


long, bent-down stubdbie will nol 
clover off of the buncher. So 
rake it 


If heavy rains fall on the cut 


pull 
we cut it 


mornings and into windrows while 


slightly damp. 


clover it may need turning. This we do with 


a four or six-pronged fork without parting it 


more than necessary. Turn a bunch much 
as you would a pancake. If the rain is not 
heavy it will usually dry out without turning 


POINTS ON 
We thresh in 
on tight-bottomed 


HULLING 


the field, hauling to machine 


hay ladders The nicest 


way is to have these on sleds instead otf 
wagon We do not tramp it on the load 
but leave it iluffy and open. Great care should 
be taken that the straw is dry Just a little 
toughnes Will waste seed wonderfully It 
should hull out by rubbing in the hand and 
the chaff crush dry If a little totgh one 
ma waste much seed The best time i 
when a slight wind is in the south ard a 
bright sun is shining 

Clover seed may be greatly damaged in 
three ways By cutting when too green and 
immature; by rotting or sprouting in the 
bunch, and by heating if stacked Testing 
vitality of samples of seed between two wet 
blotters will surprise one to see that much 
seed does not have over 65% of vitality. Good 
seed should practically all grow 


GREEN-CURING OF CLOVER 


J. HUGH M’KENNEY, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The curing of clover in a semi-green condi 
less 


tion has been 


practiced more or for se 
eral vears. Many farmers have tried this 
method with varying success; those having 
had satisfactory results speak of it in the 
highest terms, while others who have had 


a contrary experience denounce it as a failut 


Doubtless in both cases an honest effort ha 


been made This being so, it is importan 
that we endeavor to find out why one man 
suceeeds and another fails 

Henry Glendinning, a prominent dain 


farmer in Ontario, grows an average of 40 


acres of clover each year. which he treats in 


decided success. He is a vet 
the 


properly 


this way with 
enthusias##c advocate of 
that 


principles are followed 


system, and i 


satisfied when understood and 


the right its adoption 


will become general In cutting and curing 
Mr Glendinning’s plan is about as follow 

The mower is started when the clove: 
in full bloom, or when the blossoms cont 
greatest amount of honey, beginning in 
morning after the dew has dried oft 
following with the tedder in about half a 
hou Cutting is done only in the forenoon 
During the afternoon the cloyer j ra l 
into windrow and with the aid o i ha 
loader is hauled at once to the barn a 
well tramped in the mows, the same plan 
being continued from day to day weathe 
permitting, until the whole crop has been 
housed. 

“What was the condition of the hay when 
taken out of the mows?" was. asked 
Mr Glendinning replied: “The  fimest I 
have ever seen. It was as green as when pu 
into the barn, the leaves aud blossoms w 
attaehed to the stalks. and the clover ap 


without much heat- 
ing, as the“alsike blossoms were pink and the 
red clover blossoms were from a pink to a 


light amber color." 


peared to have dried out 


This plan of curing clover has several ad 
vantages over that commonly practiced. The 
time between cutting and storing in the barn 
is considerably shortened. All the leaves and 
blossoms, which are the most valuable portion 
of the plant, are ieft’on the hay; Bb the' old 
process many of these are left in: the field. 

















SUCCESS OF THE GRADUATE FARMER 
Pre iHMOMAS SHAW 
The graduate farmer should not forget that 
the eyes 
him. He should not think it strange that it 


of the farming community are upon 


is so. The measure of their demands with 
reference to his success 
may easily be set too 
high, but they have a 
right to more 
from him by way of suc- 
cess in his calling than 
from those who have 
not enjoyed his ad- 
vantages, just as the 
world has a right to 
i 4 expect more from the 
PROF SHAW life of the 


Christian than from the life of one who has 


expect 





professing 


made no such profession. 

The graduate of an agricultural college 
begins the life work of agriculture from the 
threshold of opportunity in advance of the 
one who has not attended an agricultural 
college, and his achievement, other things 
being equal, should certainly be greater. 

rHE GRADUATE’S TEMPTATION 

The graduate farmer has to face tempta- 
tions that do not come to other men engaged 
in farming. He has been pointed to better 
methods than those usually practiced. He 
is probably without much means. To intro- 
duce those methods may involve outlay more 
than he can afford If he yields to the temp- 
tation and incurs the outlay, it may involve 
him to such an extent in financial troubles 
that he cannot extricate himself. He should 
put away the temptation and be content to 
go slowly. Theories in farming may be per- 
fectly correct and yet the attempt to practice 
them may bring disaster, because of want of 
experience as to the best methods of reducing 
them to practice. 

With 
of -doing 


reference to the best methods 
things are _ to 
learned 


things, 
which can only be 


many 
be learned 


in the school of experience. The _ grad- 
uate farmer is also much inclined to exper- 
iment. This inclination is the outcome 


of the instruction given to him with regard 
to better methods. It would be strange if 
he were not inclined to experiment. There 
should be moderation, however, in his ex- 
perimenting, for all experimentation is costly. 
The cost of experimental work is one of the 
establishing and maintaining 
experiment stations. The temptation, there- 
fore, to experiment in a way that will incur 
financial hazard should be put away, for in 
no way can the confidence of the public be 
more quickly shaken with reference to the 
value of the work done by experiment sta- 
tions than by witnessing the failure of the 
graduates in doing their work. 

The fund of practical information imparted 
in such a course of study is both large and 
greatly helpful. This information deals in 
some instances with dacts that need no qual- 
ification. That live stock which are to be 
fattened on concentrated foods should be ied 
up to full feeding is a fact that cannot be 
gainsaid and it needs no qualifying. That 
such concentrates when fed should be so 
blended as to be in approximate balance is 
another fact, but the actual blending of these 
foods so as to meet the requirements called 
for from feeding the roughage calls for the 
exercise of judgment on the part of -the 
feeder, hence the application of this truth 
calls for qualification. The man who has not 


reasons for 


studied may guess approximately at a bal- 
anced ration in a given case, but the graduate 
from the agricultural college can work out 


CONTRIBUTIONS 





the same with the element of uncertainty 
eliminated. 
AVENUES TO KNOWLEDGE OPENED 
What is more valuable, however, to the 
college than knowledge 
acquired is the ability gained of 


graduate of the 
actually 
reaching out to other sources of information. 
He has found out where to look for the books 
that he may want to help him further in his 
work and how to benefit from them when 
he gets them. The farmer may have a book 
which treats of fertilizers, and much of it so 
far as he is concerned is written in what is 
to him a foreign tongue. He does not under- 
stand the chemical terms used. The farmer 
may have a herd book and yet be unable to 
trace a pedigree to its original sources. Not 
so the graduate of the college. These and 
a host of other things not well understood 
by many farmers come easy to him. 

The essentials to success in farming are 
the same for the farmer graduate as for the 
farmer who is not the graduate of an agri- 
cultural college. The name of these essen- 
tials is legion. J] shall not even attempt fo 
state them. Two, however, stand out prom- 
inently head and shoulders above the others. 
One of these is industry and the second is 
economy. 

The graduate who is to attain highest suc- 
cess in farming must farm not seven but 12 
months in the year. The farmer who is idle 
five months in the year soon loses his grip 
in the effort for higher attainment. The 
members of his family also live in a domain 
that is almost sure to paralyze the highest 
type of development. It may be all right in 
the life of a woodchuck to hibernate in win- 
ter. It is all wrong in the life of a farmer. 
The very elements in their sternness in win- 
ter are preparing the soil for successful 
growth. 

ECONOMY IMPERATIVE 

But there must be economy, as well as 
industry. No matter how fast one gathers, 
if the scattering keeps pace with the gather- 
ing it will not avail. The graduate farmer 
will never be found giving his screenings 
away should be grow them. He will never 
be guilty of the crime against nature and 
the state of burning his straw. Nor will he 
be guilty of the greater crime of dumping 
fertilizer into waste places to vanish through 








TO REAL PROGRESS 





slow decay. 
up the fragments 


He will be as careful to gather 
production as to hus- 


band the fragments of his time. His home 
will be in the watchtower of duty during 
all the days of all the year. 


CARE OF MILK FOR CHEESE MAKING 


WILLIAM EAGER, 


DUNDAS COUNTY, ONT 


Patrons of cheese factories often do not get 


as good returns 


would if their milk 


faults. 
weather. 


ing cream. 


by the cream not 


cooled. The 
weighed in with 


floating 


the factory as they 


was free from certain 
Most of these faults show up in hot 

One that is very common, and that 
affects more particularly 
This detriment is brought about 
having been 
cream is, of 
milk, but it is impos- 


production, is float- 


sulfliciently 


sible to embody it in the curd; in fact, it goes 
off in the whey, and as far as the production 
of cheese is concerned is a distinct loss. 

Old, or overripe milk, a trouble that could, 


easily be avoided, 


white whey, 


peculiar state. It 


produces 
really butter fat in 
is brought about by the 


which 


what is called 


lactic acid developing too soon to enable the 


curd being properly cooked, and, consequent- 


ly, the curd_is left too soft, and fat goes olf 


with the whey in the form mentioned. Tainted 


milk, the worst of 


the yield in that 


the gas it generates, 
which, as in the case 


the fat in such a 


bodied in the curd. 


the faulty 


allows an 
ot 


kind, affects 
maker, to get rid of 
excess of acid 
overripe milk, cuts 
that itis not all em- 


Extra working of the 


curd made from this kind of milk also results 


in loss in production. 
All impure milk 


used in the manufacture 


of cheese affects the product adversely to the 


yield. 
milk does not on 


he would otherwise 


Consequently, 


the producer of the 


this account get the resuit 
obtain. Of course, the 


other parties interested in the industry are 


losers in like manner. 


If the dairyman would 


send his milk to the factory in a preper con- 


dition, he would gain considerably. 


Propagate New Currant bushes only from 


those that bear most 


pay. 


and best fruit. It will 


A Draft of human hot air is the chilliest 
breeze that blows these days. 








A LOAD OF HAY ON A SUMMERS’ DAY 





For this load of hay I’ve naught to say, except it is the last of the summer's yield 


in a timothy field, for haying time is passed. 
The man said 
The hay is now in the sweltering mow, just fancy you 
It’s so hot up there near the swallows lair, I’d rather see than he it.—|Con- 


as they pose for the camera’s snap. 
made off for the fence’s gap. 
can see it. 


“schlick” 


tributed by the Harvest Poet, who knows whereof he speaks. 








Both man and team as if painted seem 


the horses quick 


course, 


6 


x A ~~ 
THE PAPEG 
PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you @ better silage and fill your 
silo im less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
opercte. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints, We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need @ 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 


HARDER 
PATENT ROUND 


aE oe 


The kind that never fails to give 

satisfaction, ‘The U.S. Gov't Authort- 

ties say: “The two Harder Silos in 

use here are entirely satisfac tory —a 
valuable addition to our dairy. 

The Pennsylvania State Authorities say: 
“Respecting the efficiency of your silos, we have 
found them satisfactory. 

The Connecticut Authorities say. 
found your allo very satisfactory.’ 

The Vermont Authorities say: “Weare much 
pleased with ,the results attained from the use 
of your silo.” 

Is further proof necessary? If so, write to- 
day for free catalogue giving similar testimony 
from hundreds of prominent institutions and in- 
dividual dairymen, 


HARDER MFG, COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, W. Y. 


“We have 


















THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


produces more and better 
cider from less apples, and 
is a bigger money maker 
than any other press, 
Sizes 25 to 400 barrels 
perday. Also Steam 
Evaporators, - 

ple Butter Coo! 
ers, Engines, 
Boilers, Saw- 
mills, ete, Cate 
log free, Made fa by 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG.CO. 
aah - . 





We have had 35 years’ ex- 
perience in furnishing out- 
fits for both Custom and 
Merchant Cider Mills, 


Our Gooos Are tHE Stawoano. 
Send for catalogue, 


Boomer & BoscuHentT Press Co., 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘der Pre 
Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
Sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 
donarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 


WELL macines 
ane Salis sat eae feta ste oo 


engines or horse powers. Strong, 
mechanic can operate them 


Monarch 





Increase Cropsin Orchard and Field with 
THE AUTO-SPRAY 


Itis guaranteed to be the most power- 
— easily opezuted, economi 

yer made. With it a boy outworks 
d ree men with ordinary device. Used 





SPECIALTIES 





AND 


Harvesting and — Onions 





WIELLAR JONES, MADISO?D COUNTY, y ¥ 
Ihe ! ld ) 
m l t rop 1 AM) b ! r 
rh n nu ield a ) 
‘Whd-bushel rut n ‘ 
t 4) nt b } ' 
ind 2h cent fo th ! 
tho | than 1! n n dian 
eter separated by screening A con 
mon Via ot putting th crop on t 
market i to pack in bushel e1 ‘ 
draw to the railroad siding and 
in bulk, returning to th onion crib 
with the crates for other load W 
have old some onions packed in 100 
| pound sacl The loca buyer pa 
for the ick Harvesting ji over b 














November 1 Six row ot 
pulled 


windray 


and thrown loo 


Which is left about a weel 


to dr then the onior ure hans 
clipped and put ino crate b girl 
bovs and women In the field the 
crat ire tucked up 1 a&@ neap 
for au few da » When the ul cribbed 
and read for creening 

[ have never wo r erop 
after onion because th ould it 
terfere with cultivation the llowin 
season The green tuff or root 
would tear up the onion llings L 
have never found it profitable to sto 
onion for the winter market Th 
shrinkage and waste tal "the tra 
price, and the extra care ind labo 
makes it unprofitable for n to stor 
(ull and rubbish il generall 


thrown on hard land and plowed wu 
der, though 


pitched on brush heaps and 


Sometime the ire 


burned 


This is always done when onion mag 
gots have been prevalet One man 
tells me that he fed scullions to hi 
stock with buckwheat str ind the 

Seemed to thrive on the diet Thi 
way of disposing of onion culls is not 


here howevel 


thinking of 


common around 


We have been growing 


our own onion seed on hard land, bu 
up to date we have purchased from 
reliable secdsmen, generall out of 
town, but somtimes from local one 

Our usual need is 45 pounds About 


15 pounds of this last year was grown 


and cost Sv «4 


other lot was 


by a local seedsman 
pound The purchased 
from a distance and cost SILO a 
pound The latter was delivered in 
February and the former May 1 
o 

Many Uses for Buckwheat 
be grown on 


This can 
almost any kind of soil 


[ usually sow on an. old worn-out 
meadow If land is poor top-dress it 
the spring Plow about June 15 rath 
er shallow, disk, harrow and seed with 
ordinary seeder, one bushel to the aere, 
Don't put the seed too deep When 
the stalk turn red and the kernels 
ippear ripe it is time to eut buek- 
wheat [I alway cut with a binder 
in small bundles; set two onl togeth- 
er, A soon a dry enough thresh 
from field, or else stack in small 
round or narrow ricks Buckwheat 


straw handled in this way is relished 
by all kinds of stock The light stuff 
and grass seed that are cleaned out 
make excellent cow feed when 


ground with 
a profitable 
Horton, 


other 
crop to grow 
Augusta, Wis. 
The Cabbage Acreage 
of winter 


grains [I think it 
[Edgar L 


As the setting 


cabbage plants is not yet 
completed, it is impossible to give an 
accurate report of the acreage for 


1908S. This journal 
several New 
ure 


has advices from 
York counties, which fig- 
conspicuously in the commercial 


crop of the east, indicating compara- 
tively little change in the acreage. 
Some sections report a moderate de- 


crease in planting. In 
western Pennsylvania 
scarce, and there is talk of a smaller 
acreage than last season. Further 
details of cabbage situation next week. 
= slenilaliipatet a 
“T saw ey gs 


parts of north- 
plants are 


vour adv in 


TRUCK FARMING 
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A hep hly Successful Produce Exchange 
J, HYSLUP, ACCOMAC COUNTY, VA 
In 10 when th Eastern Shore 
produce exchange was formed 
tbout 100,000 pounds ol pota- 
r were handled with a return 
0 tbaut 3.00.00 The second year 
ho doaé large nerease in busines 
ind also that the dea of the forma- 
tion of an ckchang for the mutual 
benelit of the growers Wa practical 
Chet ha been { teady gall each 
“ul l the quantit of business 
land i and a lil gain in the ount 
[ tone realized rom the crop tn 
MMe the exchange handled o 4 
WW) barrel ol Irish potatoe and 
ihout a like quantit of Sweet pota 
iso about LWO000 packages oft 
berries, pea ind other hight! 
perishable truck, making the total 
! ber of all packages handled for 
1 i over 1,122,000, Which 
broufht in round numbers about §2,- 


O75 000 


The business is conducted from the 


eneral offiee at Oln Vhere all sales 
ire made and sent out. The annual ts!- 

raph and telephone expenses to han- 
dle thi business for the last several 


ul run from S10,000 to S1Z.000 

\t first quite a large percentage of 
the business had to marketed on a 
consigning basis, but we gradually in- 
troduced our brands of goods until 
the last few vears an average of {hry 
ha been sold f o b loading points. 
The small percentage of goods which 
have been consigned on the 
large market were off-grade 
good not worthy ol our own 
trace brand The trade all over 
fhe country has become thoroughly 
conversant With our methods of doing 
busin and all have learned to 
rel ipon our brand of goods until 

now sell from Florida to Canada 


nd trom Maine to California 


rhe exchange operatives at 40 — 
ping points, where it maintains local 
igents and inspectors to look care- 
full after the inspection, branding 
ind loading of the products These 
inspectors gre supervised by one gen- 
eral inspector and an assistant with 


the idea of brands of 
goods at all 


sible 


keeping the 
points as nearly 
We realize that 
rading and 


uniform 
proper 
improved 


packing and eg 


package have been a great feature 
in the success of the exchange Our 
best grade of potatoes is sold under 
the red star brand, our trade mark 
duly registered in Washington. The 
eapital stock of the exchange at the 


par value of $5 a share now amounts 
to over $39,000. 

The general organization is com- 
posed of So local organizations and 
each local is made up of one or more 
Shipping points in accordance with 
the volume of local’ business. The 
divisions meet annually and elect in 
addition to their local officers one gen- 


director, so the board of general 
composed of as many 


eral 
directors is 


directors as there are local divisions. 
All of the various local divisions are 
in close touch with the general office 
by private telephone lines, so we are 


at all times in a position at the gen- 
eral office to instruct our local agents, 
and when a farmer brings his goods 
to the station they are first turned 
over to the local instrictor, who exam- 
ines them carefully. and brands them 




















acco! ne to thei merits Th ig 

then make a manifest of all shi; 
ments for the day, furnishing us wit} 
each grower’ mark and number «| 
packages he has and they are loade: 


into cars under the arious grad 





If any of the growers prefer to con 
Sign any of their goods on the larg 
distributing markets they can do ) 
by the consent of the neral ofhy 
but no market is permitted to ha 
any more goods consigned on it than 


we deem it advisable for the bes n- 


terest of the grower lool 


Thus we 


after the proper distribution of all 


goods on the large markets in orde: 
that they may not become conjested 
During the rush of the potato sex 
on our sales averne daily about 75 
carloads We ha “old as high as 
60 solid ccarloads in on da: To 
handle this vast busine often keeps 
two elegraph operators busy Our 
general offic hia 1 direct wire with 
Philadelphia, from which all parts of 
the cpuntry are reached speedil 


At the close of business on each day 
each agent sends to the general oflic: 
a copy of his various manifests, eiy- 
ing cach grower’s mark and the cars 
With the bills of lading attached for 
each, and invoices are sent out from 
the general office at once to the pur- 
chaser As fast as the business can 


be carried through the books, accounts 


of sales with cheeks attached are sent 
to the local agents, who distribute th 
money to the various growers W: 
often book S2AAKWM to S50,000 a day 


according to the 
business We 


successful in 


movement of the 
have been re 
handling 


asonably 
thi ust 
business. 


e 


Good Onion Crop in Kentucky 


This month will witness the move- 
ment of the I90S Kentucky onion 
crop, which fills in the gap between 


4 - ‘ > 
lexas-Bermudas and early varieties 


from ‘northern districts Advices to 
American Agriculturist from promi- 
nent Louisville dealers say that the 
Kentucky crop this year is somewhat 
larger than last season H. R. White- 
side estimates shipments at about 500 


cars, against 400 moved in 1907. In 
addition to the 500 mentioned above, 
he says 100 cars of onions will be 


used locally or shipped in small lots 
Hardin, Hamilton and Wewman say 
that the movement out of Kentucky 
this year will range between 300 and 
500 cars i 

Most of the onions are grown with- 
in a radius of 30 miles of Louisville! 
These onions go to alk_the principal 


northern “and eastern 
year the Kentucky 
small. This season it yyas increased, 
but was not more than a full normal 
acreage. The quality offthe 1908S crop 
is good, and initial Shipments began 
about June 20. Movernent this sum- 
mer is about ten daysee@arlier than in 


Last 
proved 


markets 
acreage 


1907. l 

The market on Ké€@titucky onions 
generally starts around $2 per barrel 
of 150 pounds. Prices work up oF 
down, as demand and supply justify. 
In that section no onions sets are 
contracted in any quantity until af- 
ter the harvest. ‘This:is in contrast 


to Cook county, Tll, where a substane 
tial portion of the ¢érbp'of sets is of¢ 
ten contracted 


before. planting 
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Hints for Moving the Cantaloup Crop 


development of 


The the cantaloup 
industry in many sections of the west 
is among the gratifying phases of 
agricultural advancement. At this 
season the all-absorbing topic for 
growers is the shipping and market- 
ing of the crop. A most instructive 
report has been prepared along this 


line by John W. Lloyd of the Illinois 
experiment station. Dwelling upon 


the market demands he states that 
certain types of muskmelons or can- 
taloups are recognized in the large 


city markets, and it is seldom wise to 


attempt to force upon the trade a va- 


riety not recognized as standard. 
Chicago seems to favor the Netted 
Gem the Rocky Ford type and the 
Osage. Of late the Burrell Gem has 
sprung into favor there. The melon 
grown most extensively in Illinois is 
the Netted Gem In regard to the 
marketing of this type, Mr, Lloyd 
shows that various packages are used, 
this often depending upon the class 
of containers most available at par- 
ticular shipping points 
IN PICKING 

Keen judgment must be used in 
picking cantaloups If too ripe, they 
become soft before reaching the mar- 
ket; if too green the melons lack 
flavor A happy medium should be 
followed. The cooler melons can be 
kept after picking, and the longer 
they are allowed to remain on the 
vines, the better flavor they will have. 
The ideal will be attained when 
conditions are such that the melons 
will reach the market in best condi- 


tion if picked as soon as the fruit will 


part readily from the stem, when the 
latter is pressed with the thumb or 
finger. This rule cannot always be 


followed, however, but might be read- 
ily at growing points within the state 


of Illinois that have ready access to 
market. 
PROFIT IN GRADING FRUIT 
In Illinois the usual custom is to 


pack the entire melon crop indiscrim- 
inately, with the exception of the very 
poor specimens, which are thrown 
aside as culls. As long as this condi- 
tion prevails, the highest prices can- 
not be realized. Certain growers often 
depart from the usual custom, assort 
their melons, and shipping them _un- 
der three different grades, secure 
double the price of ungraded stock 
for their choice fruit. In this way 
the excess in received for the 


price 


higher grades is practically all real 
gain or in common parlance “velvet.” 

The full benefit of careful grading 
cannot be secured unless methods of 
packing are employed which will en- 
able the melons to present an attrac- 
tive appearance upon the market. The 
packing must be tight, yet the melons 
should not be bruised by being 
jammed into place. Each melon 
should be placed upon its side. with 
its ribs extending lengthwise of the 
package, and its most attractive side 
appearing uppermost, where it will 
show to best advantage. Neatness in 
stenciling and putting on the cover 
should be the rule. Crates should be 
marked on both ends and baskets on 
both the handle and the cover. 
There are three general methods 

marketing open to the _ Illinois 
grower: Shipping by express to com- 
mission men or retail dealers in 
smaller cities; shipping by freight to 
commission men in large cities; sell- 
ing to local buyers at the shipping 
point. 


of 


asi 
Decadence of the American Apple 


W. N. WiILITE, EXPORTER 


In bumper and 
large productions on account of more 
districts being opened up, particularly 
out west, to the uninitiated the fail- 
ure or partial failure of the American 
apple seems hardly credible Already 


these days ot crops 


a law has been passed this session by 
the New York state legislature for 
full sized barrels, and a bill is now 


before congress, which, if passed, will 
insist on honest packing, which will 
find a proper home for the wormy and 
cider fruit. 

Many states west have laws empow- 
ering them to destroy all fruit infected 
with San Jose scale (the truly yellow 
peril), and inspectors that every 
grower cleans his orchard, or they 
will clean it for him and charge it 
against his property. 

As an exporter of American ap- 
ples I would not ship stock grown in 
many of the eastern states. Germany, 
in particular, will not allow any in- 
fected fruit to be introduced into her 
domains. Other countries may event- 
ually follow suit. — 


see 


Apple Shippers to Meet—The 14th 
annual meeting of the international 
apple shippers association will be held 
at Niagara Falls August 5-6. Election 
of officers and other business will be 
transacted. Full details will be fure 
nished by Sec A. Warren Patch of 
Boston, Mass, 






























fro 
Miles long, is noted for its fine fruits, especially early sour and sweet cher- 


€s and small fruits, 
Cultivation. 
ab 
= the packing houses of the S0-acre 
% Ulster county, just as it was to be 














MONTMORENCY CHERRIES READY FOR MARKET 


The section along the west bank of the Hudson river about 70 miles 
m New York city, comprising a strip three 





to six miles wide and 25 


all of which grow to perfection, with proper care and 
The country is hilly, rough and stony, but on the top of the 
ighest hills and among the small stones the finest fruit is produced. The 
Ove photograph shows a 32-quart crate of Montmorency cherries at one 


fruit farm owned hy J. A. Hepworth 


placed on the cars for New York. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUIT 


















Try 
It Out 


If coffee hurts you, try leav- 
ing it off 10 days. 


To do this 
and beneficial 


with comfort 
after-effects, 
well-made. 


POSTUM 


**There’s a Reason” 


use 


Postum Cereal Co., Lid., Battle Cree®, Mich., U. S. A. 




















Bale four tay 


More and better work with smaller force and 
less work for team. This Self-Feed Sandwich 
is always ready. No wheel holes necessary. You 
stand up to tie. Great big feed opening, low 
bridge. light draft. Strong and durable. For 
bank barns and all Toe Write for catalog to 
Sand S 


"Ei Bayer 








POWER. 
36 styles and sizes of 
Presses. 
For many years the stand- _ 
|. Lead in character 














Hay Stack Covers, Wagon Covers, Horse Covers 
and all Specialties in Canvas Goods 
Waterproof or Plain. 

Our Waterproof Compound increases the ten- 
sile strength of canvas from 10 to 15 per cent 

by achual test. 

Samples and prices submitted upon application. 
Montgomery -Washburn Company, 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
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Here are the three cardinal 
ints of press building: materials 
of high grade; up-to-date, careful 
construction; and skilled workman- 
ship. In the Dederick Baling Press you 
get all these and more ; you get a press 
that will produce the most 
work with the fewest re- 
pairs; develops high effi- 
) ge _—=Cciency with limited pow- 
er. Wonderfully durable. 
A press to fill every re- 
quirement perfectly and eco- 
nomically. Our free catalogue 
‘| describes the entire line and 
TLL gives valuable information. 
P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
cy, 58 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. ¥. 


G8 TON 


THE COLUMBIA 
IT 


Will maintain 
that record day 
alter day with 
competent help, 
Simple, strong, 
extremely light 
running. 
Gasoline or 
horse power 


ANN ARBOR 
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COMPANY 
Box 77 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


HAY JUMPING 


will soon be a thing of the past. 


HAY BALING 


made rapid and easy by 


Spencer's Hercules Large Bale Press 


Guaranteed FOUR TONS AN HOUR 
or no sale. No jumping. 
Every farmer who furnishes Tabling and Board 
should talk this Press, because he does not have te 
pete the hay as high as the Upright. Again, the 

Jpright cannot take feed while pressing and tying. 
We can; hence men on the mow, not having to walt, 
are more efficient. Greater speed means less board. 


For Catalog, address 
J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, ™ 


| TON 


Lion’: BALES Lists 


our wonderful new Daisy SELF-THR: 
ING, seif-feeding, one-horse hay 
the only one on the m 
man can do all the work. 
ful self-threading device—greatest time 
saver ever. Condenser and open bars on bale 
ncrease cagacly and prevent 


: ork cate hi 
Gee ERTEL (0; 2%, rai 
en. \ ) 


“1 


capacity, 





























Safety Fly Wheel pre- 
vents serious damage. 
Controllable Feed 
saves work and power. 
HighestSilos no trouble. Greatest capacity, 
most substantial and reliable, Free 

tells how to judge silo fillers. 


HARDER MFG. CO.,, 


Box (3 Cobleskill, N. ¥. 











are sold direct from our factory to the user, 


and we are today 


to style, ony and price. 
Harness. Send for new free catalog. 





Elkhart Buggies and Harness’ 


In buying from us you save 
the dealer's expenses and profits. 365 Years Selling Direct ie our record 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
sefling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for examination and ap- 
proval, guaranteeing safe delivery. No cost to you if not satistied as 
Over 200 styles of Vehicles and 66 styles of 


Ne. 666. Two- 
in-one Buggy with 
padded wing dash 
and fine auto seat. 

Top Lor | 
remove 
for opens 
wagon. 
Price 
com plete, 



















'P. 
Aa 
CHF 
As good as sells for $25 more. 








Elkhart Cerriage & Harness Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 





t, 
threshing cow 
H. P. Gasoline Engine. 





Farmer Should Have His Own Thresher 


“Little he, Thresher rans with light power and will clean all kinds of grain— 
rye, oats, rice, flax, barley, katir corn end grass seeds. 
as and for ‘pulling’ peanuts. 
Aa ower sabe used, We also make Level-Tread Powers, 
Feed and Ensilage Cutters, e. 
HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa, 







Attach mente for 
Made in three sizes—-for 3, 6 and é 


aw Machines, etc. Send fer FREE 

















“Don’t Speculate” 
It usually brings sorrow. 
HOUSEKEEPING and each month double the joys of home life. 
With This Journal both One Year $1.75 





INVEST a dollar in the magazine GOOD 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. : 
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LIVE 


Every Stockman 
Should ‘Have It 


Invaluable to Beginners and 
of Absorbing Interest to all 
Dairymen, Stock Breeders 
and Stock Fanci 





STOCK AND 


of Live Stock 


COLORED PLATES AND TLLUSTRATIONS 


ked feature of t 
a rie 
these 
and 
thie 
to everyo 


suthovitative 


t value 


his work is the exclu man 
of anate il and j 
appear hese for the t tim i 

comprehensive The ud 

character the 4 imformatti n 1 

ne—teacher, student tockm f ' 


Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 
all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, ete., 
in their relative positions. The model when 


opened to the fullest extent measures 21 x 7 inches and 


Price—in Cloth $4.50 









Farmer’s Cyclopedia 


The Recognized Standard Authority on Live Stock Farming in America in Vari 

Branches 
By Early Vernon Wilcox, Clarence Beaman Smith 
Authors of the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, etc. 

This ix the greatest, most comprehensive and finest illustrated work on Animal Husbands 

nublished in this or any other country. It is new, authoritative, extraustive and practical, adapted 
tn <ctions, East, West, North and South, A work indispensable to every breeder of tiv 
stk and stock fancier, 

ALL CLASSES OF FARM ANIMALS ARE DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 

The first half of the book is devoted to general considerations and principle inde 
ing bead- The classification and origin of domestic neal the anatom nd pl of 
dome-tie animals; animal breeding; privciple of sto feedin farm lygiene | ase f _live 
stock; importance of stock farming in the preservation of it fertility and tl lization of all 
farm «rops; aystems of stock farming; live fock associations institution eX ' ind fa 
transpertation and marketing of live stock: slaughtering nd ring of meat frigeration © 
meats and other animal products; and inspection of meats and mill ' Animal 
Todustes 

lait two deals specifically with each of the different ¢ f farm mi nd 
mile beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, sheep and goat I inclnding cher 1 geese 
turke guineas; sqnal with a miscellaneous chapter on all mine anima f m € 
econom importance as gume, fish, cat, dog, peacock, swan ato water buffalo im 

A SURVEY OF ITs lair gurney 
The following is a table of contents which give ‘ ts treated 
I. History Anatom aud Pliysiology and i Oe Te Cattle Indus 
Breeding of Domestic Animal vil. Dp Cattle ID | v 

Wi. Principles of Stock Veeding, IX 

ti. Diseases of Animal ; 

i\ Lusiness Aspects of Stock Fag» X Goa 

\ Animal Product te 

Vi. Horses and Mules X1f. col I il Anima 








folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7 x5 inches. 

The molels show in detail the exact location and appearance of all miusel 
arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation of eattle, horses, sheep, hogs and 
They ave lithographed in cores on heavy erviceable pape the whole arranged to fold flat 
and compact when the volume is clied Bach ayodel is an act representation of the truct 
of the animals illustrated, and the various flaps are intended to fold one upon the other in’ the 
order hown in nature the deeper details becoming visible onl when all the viter layer hay 
been in their proper tum exposed Kach tlay is printed on both sides, eath side repersenting 
different anatomical featur The models re accompanied by an elaborate maton 
provide the reader with the requisite knowledge of thei u ful manipulatio 

These models occupy a field peculiarly their own: their merits cannot be ad ite I I 
because nothing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which to compa them 

In addition there wae about 500) magnificent Jialf-tone illustrations and drawing mar 
them full-page plates, in ail the various phases” of animal industry, especially f liff 
breeds 

WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 

The work here offered is fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under common and 
cientific names that every topic can be esvsily found It mtains 768 royal etas pages (9'4x7 
imc lves Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large, clear and easily read. and the bindi 
uve all that the mtost fastidious would possibly desire 


Half Morocco $5.50 





















SPECIAL OFFER 


Postoffice 


State 


NOTICE—Cross off the 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of our paper opies or \ 
this order to the sele publishers, 
To ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Book Dep.) 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 

4 vr your liberal offer in the American Agriculturist, please send me, on approval 
wemmid), one “FARMERS' CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK,” elegantly bound in 
Hatf Morocco, $550, Cloth $4.50. If satisfactory, I agree to pay you 530 cents within five 
reevipt of the book and $1.00 per month thereafter until 1 shall have paid a total of © 
not satisfactory, IT agree to return the book within five days of receipt. 


binding not 
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rie 


ends 


express 
h, ved 


days of 
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wanted, 
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Prizes for Shropshires in 1908 


PROV THOMAS SHAW 

The American Shropshire registry 
association has for many years been 
liberal in its offer of prizes at the 
Jeading fairs in the United States and 
Canada The influence thus exerted 
in advertising the breed has doubtless 
been far-reaching Tt has drawn the 
attention of the public to the great 
merits of the breed, It has conveyed 
the impression that the breed must 
be numerous, to enable the associa- 
tion to offer prizes thus liberally, and 
it has won the favorable regard of 
the state fair associations, which is 
worth considerable to any breed. 

The special prizes offered for 1908 
are the following: At the Interna- 


tional, Chicago, in the breeding class, 
$244; in the fat class for pure Shrop- 
shires $155; in the class for grades 
and cross-bred<« $152, thus making a 
total of $551 by the association. Spe- 
cial prizes are offered by individuals 
to the amount of $350, including a 
cup offered by Stephen Pettifer and 
ons of Malmesbury, England This 
prize, valued at $2540, is offered for 
the best pen of lambs, American bred, 
ihe get of one sire. At the Iowa state 
fair the amount offered is $100, at 
the Washington state fair $50, at the 
Ohio state fair $25, and a similar 
amount at each of the following fairs, 
viz Nebraska North Dakota, T)li- 
no Viinnesota, Vermont, Oregon and 
Michigan At the Tor-»to industrial 
S100 is offered, ind a similar amount 

offered at the Ontario provincial 

nter fair vhich is held at Guelph 

I noteworthy that no state south 
fa he running across the continent 
) h latitude of Columbus is in- 

| n tl fferings This would 

n ndiecat hat Shropshires ar 

‘ et numerously shown in thes 
The invasion of the outh by 

! bands of sheep is slow, mort 
particularly in areas that are arable 
rh vould seem to be a matter of 
regret, since the heep has a golden 
hoof The service that it should ren- 
der to the soils of the south should 
be very ubstantial Wy are they 
not more numerously kept 

* 

Pig Experiecnee—On November 75, 
1907, when up in the county near 
Pottersville, N J, TI saw ome nice 
little pigs, four weeks old As they 
looked like good stock T bought eight 
at $2 each I killed two ahout Jan- 
var 1; they dressed GO pounds each 
The other six I kept until April 15, 
vhen they were just six months old; 
they dressed 165, 195, 210, 190, 182 
and 1S0, an average of 187 pounds. I 
do not Know much about raising pigs, 
or What they should weigh at that 
ige, but think this very good, as they 
had just ordinary care I have bought 
ten more of the same stock, and want 
to see if IT can make them dress 3500 
pounds by next fall My feed is a 
little swill from the house, a few 
grains, milk skimmed by the separa- 
t I also save the rinsing of the 
milk cans |(harles T. McKenzie, Un- 
ion County, N J 

British Restive Over Meat Prices— 
In previous issues American Agricul- 
turist has referred to the agitation in 
Great Britain over the domination 
of the meat trade of that country by 
tthe “American Packing Trust.” Last 
week a meeting of the exec commit- 
tee of the British federation of meat 
traders’ assns was held at London, 
and the question of relieving con- 
sumers from present high retail 
prices was discussed The most fea- 
sible remedy suggested before the 
federation was that of parliament re- 
moving the embargo against Cana- 


cattle. This would permit 
being brought into Great 
and fattened on English pas- 


dian stock 
stockers 
Britain 

j tures. 





The Care of Hen-Hatched Ducklings 


GRACE ELY, RUSH COUNTY, IND 

Fresh eggs from healthy parent 
stock, not inbred, with thorough ver 
tilation and applications of moistur: 
when the first signs of egg-pipin: 
are noticed, are principal points 1 
observe when hatching duck egg 
under hens By fresh eggs, | meu 
those not over ten days or two wee} 
old. Eggs three weeks old have bee, 
set under hens, but the freshest ege 
give best results sy inbreeding, 
mean using male birds from one’ 
own eggs for breeders several vear 
without getting new blood from sam 
other source. 

In raising stock for breeding, I start 
from the time the parent stock j 
hatched These are selected from th 
April and May hatches, and are no’ 
forced the same as ordinary stock fo 
market They do not come to matu 
rity as soon as the market ducks, bh 
three to four weeks. As soon as the 
have all but their wing feathers: | 
separate all the promising ducks fo 
breeders from the drakes, which ar 
placed in a pen and fattened for mar 
ket I have Pekins, a very attracti 
and good breed for general purpos: 
As soon as the breeders ars sorted 
they are turned out on free rang 
with plenty of shade and a runnin 
stream I feed all the will quickl 
eat up clean of a light feed of bran 
*% corn meal, ground oats, equal part 
each of 5% beef scraps I feed twie 
a day, as they enjoy hunting a pa 
of their feed, and the exercise is es 
ential 

B thorough entilation, Ll mea 
that | Vateh the hen and th 
she airs the duck egg daily tw 
day th first week, three time dail, 
the second, third and fourth week 
Duck eggs require more ventilatio 
than hen eggs. The eggs must b 1 
plied with moisture, or some of th 
ducklings will not get out of the egg 
When the eggs are chipped I pla 
each egg in a basin of warm wat 
and dip out at once, then return t 
the nest When the hatch is over, |! 
put the ducklings in a brooder for 
day or two; then TT allow them 
roam around a little yard if th 
weather is warm, placing them in tl 
brooder at night I think it is al 
surd to let a nice hen run her legs 0 
after ducklings that are never still 
minute They care nothing for 
mother except to use her at night 
a hover If you think you have hot 
enough to justify you in using 3 
brooder, a little box lined with an ol! 
piece of woolen goods and a jug 
hot water placed in one corner wil 
afford a convenient and pleasing hom 
for the ducks at night 

I feed bread and milk and hard 
boiled eggs the first week, and the 
mush and milk, and finally raw cor 
meal moistened with water and eg 
or scraps T have left from the tabli 
Pekin ducks are so easily raised tha! 
a water pool is unnecessary for the! 
A swimming pool is harmful to litt 
ducks When four wpeks old the 
will shift for themselves 

—_ ae 

Early Berkshire Records—G., Né 
York: Where can tbe early land re 
ords of Berkshire aud Hampshil 
counties in Massachusetts be found: 
The records of Berkshire county pre- 
vious to 1762 and of Hampshire cout 
ty previous to 1812 will be found 


Springfield 


A Hog Is a Hog with most farmer 


if he has a snout and a tail. All hog 
have squeals and sime havi more 
squeal than profit A runty pig } 
poor stock.—[ Mrs L’3" Williams, Ash- 


tabula County, O 
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An Opportunity for Butter Makers 


Unless all signs fail, prominent 
dairy and agricultural officials of New 
York will ere long start a movement 
jooking to the inauguration of state 
putter scoring contests It is known 
that the proposition is generally re- 
garded with favor. In issue of June 
6 American Agriculturist presented 
a splendid article written by Dr L. L. 
Van Slyke of the New York experi- 
ment station, in which he reviewed 
the history of butter scoring contests 
in the United States since the intro- 
duction of the system from Denmark 
a dozen years or so ago. A week later 
in issue of June 15 this journal gave 
further light on the subject through 
an article by Prof H. BE. Van Norman 
of the Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion. 

No doubt these discussions have set 
buttermakers throughout the east to 
thinking deeply. It cannot be denied 
that Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan 
and other foremost dairying states of 
the west have reaped uncalculable 
benefit from contests conducted the 
past few years. Conditions here in 
the east are of course not wholly sim- 
jlar to those westward, yet the eastern 
buttermaker should not thus excuse 
himself for failing to pay more atten- 
tion to the quality of the product he 
is turning out. The rapid strides 
made by the western states in butter- 
making are little short of phenome- 
nal. Each year their creameries are 
securing a stronger foothold at At- 
lantic markets. In view of this our 
eastern buttermaker must not fall 
asleep, lulled by the charming tinkle 


of too much “dissimilar conditions” 
talk. 

Today the east seems to be pretty 
well intrenched at the big Atlantic 


butter markets, buts its position is by 
no means invulnerabl More and 
better butter from the west will 
sooner or later overtopple the eastern 
dominance, unless the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio buttermakers 
thoroughly awake and join in the 
campaign for an improved product. 
Tackled ina half-hearted way and illy 
supported it would be foolish to 


launch butter soring contests in the 
Atlantic and Ohio valley states. But 
if the movement is backed up by 
virile men and consistently aided by 


the various state legislatures, it should 
prove of inestimable benefit to the 
creamerymen and thus indirectly the 
farmers It is to be hoped the agita- 
tion started in New York will bear 
800d fruit. 





Need Not Worry—Some 
readers have expressed con- 
cern over the results to them of the 
litigation between the Empire cream 
separator company and Vermont farm 
machine company vs S« ars, Roebuck 
& Company. The case, after being 
decided in the circuit court, was car- 
tied to the court of appeals. The lat- 
ter sustained the position of the Ver- 
mont farm machine company with 
Tegard to its patent, but the decision 
of the lower court was modified. The 
Vermont farm machine company state 
emphatically that they are not perse- 
cuting farmers, but insist that Sears, 
Roebuck & Company carry out their 
Suarantee and protect dairymen. 
They want it made plain, however, 
— Settlement for damages with 
ears, Roebuck & Company does not 
carry a license to continue the use 
of infringing separators. In their cir- 
“yd to customers Sears, Roebuck 
nen say: “Any separator we 

sold or ever will sell is backed 
Y our entire resources. 


Dairymen 
of our 


nt itshire Judges. have been nomi- 
ae by the executive committee of 
the qvrahire breeders’ association for 
rs of 1908, as follows: B. Frank 
‘A . of South Montrose, Pa; Prof M. 
a of Lexington, Ky; L. C. 
My “te of Poultney, Vt; Prof C. F. 
Set of Columbus, O; and C. Arthur 
of Washington, D C. 


DAIRY 


Our Veterinary Adviser 


Sore Teats—F. W. H., New York, 
has a cow that has a sore on the end 


of her teat that prevents the milk 
coming through the opening in the 
teat. Also a cow that has had the 


scours for several weeks. 1. Mix 20 
grains tannic acid, one ounce glycerin 
and two ounces water. Apply a little 
to the sore after each milking until 
the part is healed. 2. Give one ounce 
tincture chloride of iron at a dose 
twice a day in one pint of water. Feed 
on dry food until cured. 


Opening Inside of Teat—W. L. C., 
Ontario, has a cow that has an open- 
ing inside of her teat through which 
the milk leaks. Also a mare_ that 
crosses her front legs and falls down. 
1. When the cow becomes dry have 
the teat operated upon by a qualified 
veterinarian. 2. Have the mare ex- 
amined to find what causes her to 
cross her legs, and have the cause re- 
moved, if possible. 


Sore Neck — Subscriber, Pennsyl- 
vania, wants a remedy to cure @ sore 
on the top of a horse’s neck caused 
by the collar. Mix one ounce each of 
acetate of lead and sulphate of zinc 
with one quart of water. Apply a lit- 
tle twice a day. Also get a piece of 
ealf skin with the hair on; put this 
under the collar, with the hairy side 
of the skin to the sore. The collar 
will rub on the skin and save the sore. 

Stallion—L. S. K., New York, has a 
stallion that will not serve mares 
with sucking foals. What can be 
done? Little can be done in such a 
case. 


Clean Milk Utensils—I believe the 
ordinary ten-gallon milk can used for 
the transportation of commercial milk 
has been the cause of more trouble 
than any other one thing. Frequent- 
ly cans which are supposed to be 
clean contain a half pint of filthy 
rinsing water. I believe there should 
be an ordinance in every village and 
city compelling the milk vender to 
wash and sterilize his cans thorough- 
ly before sending them to the pro- 
ducer. In the washing of milk uten- 
sils you-shouid not use soap powders 
or soaps of any kind which contain 
organic fat. By so doing you may 
vors and cause to remain in your 
utensils deposits which will contami- 
nate or deteriorate the milk.—[John 
D. Nicholls, Ohio. 





Buying Stock Cattle — In selecting 
steers for feeding purposes we prefer 
good, thrifty yearlings, if we can get 
them; we then get both growth and 
gain. The weight averages from 550 
to 600 pounds and costs from 34 to 
4 cents a pound. We buy in early 
fall, if possible, and feed light grain 
ration during the winter, finishing on 
grass the following summer. Our 
greatest profits have been made from 
a medium grade of cattle, as they cost 
less at the beginning and make good 
beef if handled properly. We feed 
about 20 head each winter. Do not 
pay too much for stock, and above 
all do not buy scrubs at any price.— 
[Asa H. Smith, Ontario County, N Y. 


Experiments in Butter Making—The 
following conclusions were reached af- 
ter tests made in some Ontario ex- 
periments: Sweet cream was churned 
in less time than ripened cream. But- 
termilk from sweet cream contained 
more fat than buttermilk from ripened 
cream. The moisture content of the 
butter was fairly constant, averaging 
13.79%. Butter made from gathered 
cream was as good as that made from 
cream separated at the factory. 


The growing of nut trees is a busi- 
ness which responds to intelligent ef- 
fort in exact measure with the 
amount of brains and energy em- 
ployed, and is also as ready to prove 
unsatisfactory if same are not forth- 


coming. Rightly managed and vig- 
orously followed, I believe it offers 
greater possibilities of success and 


more sure reward than any other bus- 
inesg with which I am familiar.—[{Dr 
Van Duzel, Maryland. 


AFFAIRS 









There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


to remove the lameness and make the 
horse go sound. Money refunded if it ever 
fails. Easy to use and one to three 45-minute 
ap slications cure. Works just as well og 


ebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It telle you all you want to know about 
blemishes and their treatment, and we 
wouid like to have you read it before order. 
ing or buying any Vina of a remedy—even 
our own. 192 pages, 69 illustrations—a thore 












In buying anything fer 
farm or home, it’s the 
superior advantages—the 
exclusive features one has 
which the other has not 
thatinfluences your purchase, 
That's why nine out of ten 
buy Tubular Separators--be- 








terinary that costs you n 
cause they get so many exclus- ve , 
ive, superior advantages not to FLEMING BROS,, Obomists, 
be had fn any other. 821 Daion Stock Yards. Chicago, Ill. 





to briefly tell 
ou about these Tubular exclus- 
we features—one each week— 

that you may see wherein and 


Tubulars are 


so much better 


The first is the light, simple 
suspended bowl. ‘ 

After years of experience and 
experiment the Sharples Separ- 
ator Company invented and per- 
fected the only bottom-feed, sus- 
pended separator bowl in the 
country. All other Separators 
use the supported bowl—inher- 
ited and adopted from the earlier 
types of Separators. The suspend- 
ed. bowl has greater separating 
force; is absolutely safe; is plain; 
smooth and without angles; is less 
weight; has fewer parts; leaves 
less butter fat in milk than ony Sepa- 
rator or process ever invented. 

Write for catalogue 100 and let us tell you more 
about how and why exclusive Tubular advantages are 
money makers in your dairy. 

The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco. Calif., Chicago, Il. 


We are goin 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


DIETZ 


LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘*DIETZ’’ 
maocey R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vonx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 
































or than wood, 


ORNAMENTAL WIREN'STEELFENCE rverett Portable Dump Box 





combining strength LJ | Fits any wagon gear. Dumps load instan 

> andart. For lawns, x spread it. One third cost of dump wages. Money 
churches,cemeterics saver for farmers, teamsters and contractors. Money 
Send for FREE maker for dealers. Indispensable for road improve- 


f CATALOG. Address 
he Ward Fence Co. 
Box 710 Decatur,ind 


ments, macadamizing, etc. Write for prices and 
circalar. 


EVERETT MFG. CO., 125 Lake Street, NEWARK, NEW YORK 






































DON’T THROW MONEY 
TO TRE PIGS 


The mine owner gets his gold 
mixed with rock and combined 
with other metals. Ye gets out 
all the gold and then makes in ad- 
dition what he can from the lead 
and silver, the ‘‘ by-products.” 

The dairyman’s gold is cream; 

= the skim-milk his principal ‘‘ by- 
product.” To get all the profit he must use an 


CREAM 
= Separator 











IMPROVED 
1908 WV, 


With this Separator he gets out all the cream, and then 





uses to best advantage the skim-milk. He can’t afford 


to feed cream to pigs. 
Our Catalogue No.6. tells why. Let us send you one. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing warehouses at: Chicago, Iil., La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo,, Omaha, ~ 
Neb., Toledo, oO. it Lake City, Utah, Denver, Colo., San Francisco, Cai., Spokane, 

Ore,, Buffalo, N.Y., Auburn, Me., Montreal and Sherbrooke, Quebec, Ww 

Caigary, Alta. 


. ee in Trowbridge, Pa. says: “Imm ately saw improve- 
RF, ; a one 8 Re een een Date. I ates’ could see my hogs and sheep put on 
aeth we fae a, aes 7 LU 4 L yt 4 any E Paras tne proper food elements in @ 

2 fe 5 » res aply be " } 
Jatable mi Lae arty balanced ration. A feeder in Towanda, Pa., says it gave better results than @ 
leed costin, "00 more a ton in car lots. t ‘t 
You can’t beat Daisy for a milk producer, Your dealer can supply you, if not write us. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO.. Feed Dept.. Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 


asb., 
innipeg, Man., Campion, On, 
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Department Work That Pays 





chairman of the house 
agriculture, who also 
Washington, is 
my the improve- 


Bhe 
committee of 
represents Kansas at 
tuking deep interest 
ment of conditions on the farms. He 
dJelieves that it is easily posstble for 
‘@ trained man to be placed in charge 
of a group of states, where problems 
are practically identical, and by es- 
tablishing «w large number of demon- 
strathon ard co-operative farms, be 
af untold benefit to the farmers of 
America. km a recent communication 
to Amerfcan Agr?tculturist he modestly 
disclaims any credit for suggesting 
new or original plans. He calls atten- 
lion bo the fact that during the 
years the department of agricul- 
ture in its contest with the cotton boll 
weevil has been carrying on demon- 
stration and co-operative work among 
the cotton farmers, securing very 
highly successful results. This work 
has been in charge of Dr S. A. Knapp, 
and Mr Scott sees no reason why men 
like Dr Knapp could not do the same 
kind of work, covering all the.leading 
industries in the United States. Ina 
few: vears, these men would come in 
contact with a majority of the best 
farmers, and be most helpful. 

} It will be recalled that this work 
,with the cotton boll weevil consists 
simply in the supervision, the farmer 
doing all the work. In this way the 
expert information which is acquired 
, by the scientists in the department 
will be given to the farmers in a 
practical, usable form. Mr Scott says: 
“{t have always been of the opinion 


new 


past 


iwe 


that the weakest point in the work of 


EDITORIAL 


the department was in its failure to 
carry to the people the knowledge 
that it experts require Compara- 
tively few men receive the bulletins 
the department publishes, and only 
a small percentage of those I fancy, 
are able to make practical use of the 
suggestion they contain But if a 
trained expert from the department, 
thoroughly familiar with the very 
last discovery in all agricultural lines, 
should go directly to the farmer and 


help him make a demonstration on 
his own farm, he could not fail to 
understand the work, and will un- 
doubtedly profit by it [ really be- 
lieve that such a system as this, care- 
fully worked out over a _ state like 
Kansas, Illinois or Towa, would in ten 
years practically double the farm re- 


turns.”’ 





The further statement made by 
Mr Scott tha’ Sec Wilson fully agrees 
with him: that no special law is 
necessary to carry the plan into effect, 
as the secretary already has the au- 
thority; that the work must neces- 
sarily be low, for the reason that 
men to carry it on have to be educat 
ed Mr Scott hopes that eventually 
the worl ill extend all over our ag- 
ricultural states, and make the defi 
nite prom that 0 one a he re- 
main it he head of t ommittee 
on ar ilture he promote { n 
every Val\ Hie can Tr tat Tri¢ nt 
has the true ring Mr § vill cer- 
tainly give the matter reful atten- 
tion, and now vha r effect of 
thi vill be He certainly is right in 
saying, tl much of the iemnti fic 
work done in the department of agri- 
eulture goe for naught because it 
cannot be gotten to the farmers. This 
plan will do much toward making 
useful the information vhich many 
times remains locked up in depart- 
ment reports It is to be hoped that 
there will be no let-up along this line, 
and before many years all the agri- 
cultural sections of the United States 
will feel the effect of this work 


Progress in Denatur Alcohol 


*In his last ‘eport the commissioner 
of internal evenue makes the state- 
ment that so far little if any 
loss of revenue has resulted 
to the government from the 
use of industrial untaxed alcohol. 
He show that the quantity of tax 
paid alcohol withdrawn from ware- 
houses during the past fiscal year was 
in excess of similar withdrawals dur- 
ing any period since ’94. He also 
makes the gratifying announcement 
that the expenses incident to the ad- 
ministration of the new law have 


proved unexpectedly light. 
In the year ended June 30, ’07, there 


were produced in the United States 
1,397,000 gallons of completely de- 
natured alcohol. In comparison with 
these figures it is shown that during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, ’06, 
Great’ Britain produced 6,800,000 
wine gallons of denatured aleohol, 
and Germany shows an outturn dur- 


ing recent years of more than 35,000,- 


000 wine gallons, of which perhaps 
10,000,000) gallons go for industrial 
purposes, and 27,000,000 for light and 
fuel. The distillation of alcohol for 


industrial purposes in Germany has 
taken such a firm hold on the people 
that there are in that country not less 


than 70,000,000 farm distilleries pro- 
ducing spirits. The latter is sold to 
producers at 27 cents per gallon 


This may be compared with ten such 
plants in the United States, with an 
average price to producers of about 
36 cents per gallon in barrel lots. 
Continuing, the integnal revenue 
commissioner says: “No large num- 
ber of these industrial distilleries 
seems probable in this country under 
existing conditions. The product 
manufactured so far has been ob- 
tained mainly from corn, and until a 


material is found, 
demonstrated, 
this class 
compete 


distilling 
practical use 
doubted whether 
successfully 


cheaper 
and its 
it may be 
of alcohol can 


with gasoline or kerosene. Unlike 
ordinary proof spirits, the profitable 
manufacture of commercial algohol 
requires much skill, and the most 
improved distilling apparatus Ex- 
cept possibly for local sale and uses, 
alcohol produced at small distilleries 
could hardly compete with that made 
at larger, better equipped and more 
centrally located plants. Even for 


local little if any demand can 
be expected (unless for manufactur- 
ing purposes) until proper appliances 


uses, 


for its use have been placed on the 
market.”’ 

While the internal revenue com- 
missioner. seems to take a none too 
cheerful view of the future of this 
much heralded industry, there is yet 
opportunity for the development of 


here 


this new phase of farm activity 

in the United States The industry is 
a new one to a vast majority of farm- 
ers, and naturally it will take some 
time for crop producers to become 
acquainted with the hest method 
and ascertain a market for theit 
product once it is brought for 
Again, manufacture of till anil 
other apparatu necessary for the 
production of denatured alcohol are 
not pushing their ware to the atten- 
tion of the publi Certainly the 
phenomenal succes of the manufac- 
ture of denatured alcohol on the con- 
tinent of Europe would indicate tha 
under favorable auspices the indust! 
hould be capable of development 
here in the United Stat 





How Cleveland Helped the Butter Industry 

Grover Cleveland did right when, as 
president, he signed the federal oleo- 
margarine statute. That law was de- 
signed to compel oleo to be sold on its 
own merits, instead of masquerading 
as butter Few people, and fewer 
dairymen, knew them, or now realize, 
the tremendous pressure that was 
brought to bear upon Cleveland to 
veto this legislation The reasons 
which he wrote for approving the act 
were unanswerable As Mr Cleveland 
said to us at the time: “I approved 
the oleo +ill because it was right.” 

And in the years since, he has twice 
referred to the matter in conversa- 
tion with the writer, and always with 
the deepest satisfaction. It is equally 
gratifying to us to recalb that the late 
ex-president fully recognized the large 
part taken by this periodical in the 
movement -that resulted in the oleo 
law. That act was only one of many 
deeds for righteousness done by 
Grover Cleveland fearlessly and with- 
out bluster or blow of trumpets. 





Two million acres of worthless sand 
and marshes in Frarte have been 
changed to profitable forests, valued 
at ashundred million dollars. 


> 





Much has been said in these col- 
umns from time to time regarding the 
King split-log drag Beginning with 
next week’s issue of American Agricul- 
turist will run a articles by 
the champion of the movement, Mr D. 
Ward King of Missouri, in which the 
subject will be taken up in detail. 
Illustrations will accompany the data. 
Our readers would do well to be on 
the watch for these articles, which 
should prove the final word regarding 
developments up to this time. 


With this number begins volume 82 
of American Agriculturist, which when 


series of 





completed will round out another 12 
months of co-operation with the 
farmers The volume just completed 
was made up of 748 generous four- 
column pages, with upward of 325 il- 
lustrations, these with the text treat- 


ing every side of farm life, and all for 
the small sum’ of $1 a year of 52 
numbers. By the way, in considering 


. urday, 


American Agriculturist, -don’t forget 
the guarantee printed on this page, 
Which assures fair treatment from 


our advertisers. 
Controlling Worms in Bechives 
Cc. V. GREGORY 





Occasionally an amateur bee keeper 
finds on opening a hive that the bees 
are about all dead and the combs ful 


of worms. In such a case, it is but 
natural that he should conclude that 
the death of the bees was due to the 
worms. In most instances, however, 
this is not true Worms are seldom 
found in a thrifty colony of Italian 
bees, and if they do gain entran the 
bees dispose of them in short order 
It is the weak, queenless colonies that 
offer an attractive working place for 
these pests. 

The wax moth lay her eggs be- 
neath the edge of the cover and the 
tiny worms crawl! inside and begin 
work The weak colony occupying 
only about one-half of the hive pace, 
perhaps, and the bees do not ti 
the worms until they have ob ned a 
strong foothold B that i the 
bees are usually too ¢ ournuged te 
attempt to dislodge th é ind 
as the colony ero 
worms grow stronge! til iV 
filled the whole hive y 1 tl 
tunnels 

The remedy) in ich a ' 
strengthen the weal olony f it j 
very weak join it to « i is a 
vigzorou queen ’ 1 t rf 
the weak colonic ind eg en t 
good queen This \y vive them a 
fresh start n fe ind =the | 
speedily clean ont the or Of 
course, any frames that are very bad- 
ly infested had better be take rut 
and destroyed 

Perhaps one of the greaté innoy- 
ances is caused by the presence of 
worms in stored hives and super It 


is scarcely possible to store away 
hives or supers, if there is any comb 
or wax in them, without their becom- 
ing infested with worms. Such stored 
supplies should be thorough! fumi 
gated with sulphur fume it least 
once @&@ month, to kill any young 
worms that may have gained en 
trance If the supers are piled up in 
tiers the fumigation wil! not take 
very long, and it will be time well 
spent, both in preserving the combs 
and preventing the multiplication of 


the wax moths 





International Is Prolonged —At_ the 
recent meeting of the- international 
live stock exposition directors it was 
decided to add da\ to the 
duration of the ’0O8 Chicago event. The 
show is now scheduled to run from Sat- 
November 28, to Thursday, De- 
cember 10, inclusive. Lengthening ‘the 
duration of the live exposition 
will give better opportunity to pay 
more attention to the many important 


several 


stock 


phases of the event Among othet’ 
things the directors have decided to 
close entries in the carload classes 


November 21. Hereafter sales of pure- 
bred sheep will be conducted under the 

the different registry a 
sociations. Sheep entries will: be lim- 
ited to three head in ram classes and 


auspices of 





to four head in any of the ewe 
classes. It is decided to have but one 
team from each agricultural college 
take part and go through with the 
entire work of judging The cor 
judging contest will hb: eliminated 
from the ’08 -show Shetland ponies 
are to be given a special @ issification. 

Fertilization of Cane Lands The 
following general formula is recom 
mended: Available phosphoric acid 6 
to 7%, nitrogen 5 to 6%, potash 5 to 
4%. The materials, especially the nis 
trogen, should be selected so as @ 
give the growing crop continuous 
supply of plant food, and also to avoid 


danger of large losses by her** 


falls. 
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Death of Grover Cleveland 


CR reese 


promotion of the 














Oklahoma’s First Legislature 


has adjourned, aft« 


t Paper Trust 


soe | 


Manufacturers 


ese = oe + 


the S50 per ton price 
trolling the output of fiber and manila 


@ther pools connected 


YS | & 


the same scrutiny 





Coming Tuberculosis Congress 


®therings ever held, according to its 


to discuss tuberculosis, 





department of, government will also be 
represented, which indicates the 
awakening to the importance of unit- 
ed action against the white plague 

Every year more people die of con- 


sumption in the United States than 
were killed in all the four years of 
the civil war. The people of this 


country are taking more and more in- 
terest in the campaign against tu- 
berculosis, and at the coming gather- 


ing at Washington every state in the 
union will be represented by its state 
committee; these committees are 
formed from the leading physicians, 
men of science, executives and indus- 
trial managers. 

Every state and territory will pre- 
pare an exhibit showing in a prac- 
tical way by models, charts and 
photographs exactly what is be- 


ing done by them in combating tuber- 
culosis. Similar exhibits will come 
from other countries The material 
thus brought together will furnish an 
object lesson of great importance, im- 
parting information and material for 
study in methods of solving the prob- 
lem involved in the dread disease. 
Membership in this international con- 
open to all who care to join. 


gress is 


Aid in Choosing 





Life Work 


\ movement, the nmportance ot 


hich can hardly be estimated, which 
promise ered result im thre [ine | 
turting young people on the worl 
they ar best fitted for, has been be 
gun in Boston The Vocation bureau, as 
it i known, has been established b 
Mit Courine \ Shaw philanthropist 
and socicty leader, and it under the 
direction of Frank Parsons, recent! 
protessor of economics at Boston uni 

rsit The scheme proposed is lo 
aid young people of all classes in a 
cientilic Way to enter upon callings 
to which they are really adapted. The 
executive officers of the bureau are in 
th civil service hhevtrse aut Boston, 
which is in co-operation with the bu 
reau, aS are also the Young Men’ 
Christian association, the Woman's 
educational and industrial union, and 
the Economic club. All its services are 
free, private subscriptions being de- 
pended upon to pay expenses 

The work of the bureau arises from 
the well-known fact that voung peopl 
often are in doubt what vocation to 
enter and many times go into work 
they are not fitted for by nature or 
education The bureau aims to place 
on a scientific basis the choice of a 
ealling by all classes, thus seeking to 
aid the boy or girl just starting out, 
and the man or woman who desires 
to better his or her condition Thus 
far about 100 persons have been uas- 
sisted; in euch case the counselor to 
whom the applicant comes makes 
careful examination as to the educa- 
tion, experience, resources and limita- 
tions of the applicant. Personal in 
terviews, printed helps, and tests of 
character, memory and temperament 
are given, and a careful analysis otf 
each case is made. On this the appli- 
cant is advised as to what is best 

A circular has been sent to young 
people and employers outlining the 
work with a series of questions calcu 
lating to enable the person interested 
to make a study of himself; later a 
more extensive sehedule will be is 
sued, which will constitute the man- 
ual or guide book in the testing of 
voung men and women. Classified 
lists of present occupations open to 
men and women have been prepared 
The bureau also has complete records 


of the vocational schools im the 
United States, so that candidates may 
sec at a glance where they may ob- 
tain courses required in their work, 
with the probable cost of the same 
Associated with Prof Parsons and Mrs 


Shaw in the work are Harvey 8S. Chase 
of New York, special investigator and 
accountant; Prof Paul Hanus of Har- 
vard university; John F. Tobin, na- 
tional president of the boot and shoe 
workers’ union of America; Mrs Mary 
Morton Kehew, president of the Wom 
an's educational and industrial al- 
liance; James L. Richard, president of 
the consolidated gas company of Bos- 
ton; Meyer Bloomfield, head of th 
federated Jewish charities and several 
others. 

The werk at first is being carried on 


at Boston in particular and to a de- 
gree throughout Massachusetts The 
promoters hope ti’ aid all the pupils 





EVENTS OF THE DAY 


in the schools of Boston and through 
Similar means expand the work 
throughout the country, meking it 


national in character. 
Briefly Told 


We occasionally hear of the stings 
of bees curing rheumatism. What ap- 
pears to be am authentic report of 
such a cure comes from England. 
Dr Newcomb Friend, a reputable Suf- 





folk physician, reports that a school 
master who had suffered severely 
from rheumatism in the back exposed 
his arm to the stings of bees By 
the time his arm was well again his 
rheumatism has disappeared That 
was two or three vears ago, and he 
has never had another attack 

Parcel post conventions have been 
concluded by the United States and 
France, and the United States and 
Italy The first becomes effective 
August 15: the latter August 1 The 
rate between this country and France 
on parcels up to four pounds and six 
ounces will be at the rate of 12 cents 
a pound; later the maximum weight 
will be increased to Il pounds. The 
Italian rate will be at the rate of 12 
cents a pound up to Il pounds 

This yvear immigration from Ireland 
to the United State will touch the 
lowest point in yverrs, apparent! One 
of the reasons is that Treland is slow- 
Iv making progres in prosperity, al- 
though much disturbed — politically 
Native industries are springing up in 
the villages and employment for labor 
is steadily growing The business de- 
pression in this country has also had 
some effect 

The democratic primaries in Ten 


nessee resulted in the renomination of 





Maleolm R. Patterson for governor, 
defeating KF Ww Carmack, former 
United States senator Mr Carmack 
made his fight in behalf of state pro- 
hibition, while Gov Patterson stood 
for a continuance of the present sy 
tem of local option license inaugu 
rated under his administration 

The republican candidate for vice 


president, Congressman Sherman of 
New York, has been quite ill from gall 
stones since the week of the Chicago 
convention. He is much better, but the 
doctors think that before fall an op- 
eration should be performed. 


The annual boat race between Har 


vard and Yale was won easily by Har- 
vard; the Yale stroke gave out in the 
middle of the course. The Harvard 
crew was the stronger William H. 
Taft attended the race Pres Roose- 
velt would have attended but for the 
death of Grover Cleveland 

Nine negroes were lynched by a 


mob near Hemphill, Sabin county, Tex. 
This followed the killing of two white 
men by negroes at a dance. 


A second son has been born to King 
Alfonso and Queen. Victoria 
His name is Prince Jaime 
son, the crown prince, was 
10, 1907 


The 
born 


first 
May 


The business section of Three Riv- 
ers, P Q, has been nearly destroyed 
hy fire The loss was over $1,000,000 





The Louisiana legislature has passed 
a bill forbidding race-track gambling 


It goes into effect July 2o 





The annual college regatta on the 
Hudson at Poughkeepsie. N Y, was 
won by Syracuse university Colum- 
bia and Cornell were close second and 
third 





Come to the South 


Where crops swell the bank account three 
times a year. Where everything grows, from 
onions to cotton. Fortunes are being made. 
Fine soil and climate. No cold winters. Good 
transportation. Lands on easy terms. Write 
F. L. MERRITT, Land and Indust’! Agt.. Norfolk and Southern 
Railway, 35 Citizens Bank Building, Norfolk, Va. 












You CAN BASILY 
FIND THEeFARBRM™M 
want through ‘‘Strout’s Money-Mak- 
Farms of America,” our mammoth ji 
Sustented entabeque of with State 
mailed FREE; we pay R. farms 
fortonie in 14 Btates. E.A World's 
Lasgest Farm Deslers, 16) Negseu St., New York 






of Spain. ' 















Brain 
Machinery 


must be kept clean and per- 
fectly repaired’ for it is the 


tool of the mind. 


Every living thought means 
the death of many brain-cells 
These must be replaced 
promptly by new ones 


Grape-Nuts food contains 
the essential elements tore 
pair and energize Brains 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 


Grape-Nuts 


foo 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, U. S. A 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is not only waterproof, but stays 
waterproof. Made of Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco 
Book 48 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


Write foe 


New York Chicago 

















MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY 
451] FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 





Lightning is Harmless 


—Only When There is No Resistance to Lightning 


Fvery moment that you let your buildings with- 
@ut protection you are resisting lightning. You must 
remember that electricity is one of the forces of na 
ture under control of the laws of nature. Lightning 
is dangerous only when you disobey these laws. 

We have the greatest, little, free book on **The Laws 
of Lightning’ ever published, which we want every 
reader of this paper to send for right away, because 
it will prove to you things about lightning that you 
cannot afford not to know. 

It illustrates in colors how electricity creeps into 
your home, what happens when too much gete in; 
ilso tells how easy itis to keep electricity out and not 
be always at the mercy of it. Write us « postal for this 
book now —today. Don't take chances by waiting. Do 
it now. More people are killed by lightning than by 
railroad wrecks and almost 75% of all property lows in 
the country is due to lightning. You cannot afford to 
be without this book er 2% hours. Write for it 
now. Book printed in Englich, German, Bohemian 
and Norwegian. Addres# 


National Cable & Mig.Co., 10 Cabie St.,Wiles, Mich. 








MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
last a lifetime. No repairs. Handsome, 
fireproof, inexpensive. Catalog’ 
BONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO,, Camden, 4.4 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cash or Wheat _ Corp | Oats 
Spot 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 1907 
Chicago | .92 98 | .70 5A 51 47 
New York 96 | 1.03 | .78%] .63 64 DD 
Boston. .| — —| 83 65 64 52 
Toledo. . 4 98 | .74 5A 55 47 
8t Louis .| 91 96} 68 | .52 51 46 
Min’p’lis . 98 95 | .69 iD 50 4 
Liverpool .| 1.06 | 1.01 | .81 -70 - — 





At Chicago, wheat has shown some 
easiness, owing to good weather condi- 
tions. While any number of local 
scare reports have been circulated 
regarding the _ final development of 
the winter wheat crop, the har- 
vest in the main is encouraging. 
It is now certain that a generous yield 
will be secured in the southwest, de- 
spite pessimistic advices from those 
sections where there has been too 
much rain. There is always a dispo- 
gition to magnify damage. Demand 
for cash wheat from domestic millers 
reported fair. July wheat has sold 
above and below 85dc p bu. 

The statistical position of corn is 
undoubtedly strong, yet it was not yet 
sufficiently so to prevent slight price 
recessions. There has been a lot of 
talk about too hot weather. It cannot 
be denied, however, that corn is some- 
what weedy in portions of the Missis- 
sippi valley, where there has been ex- 
cessive rainfall. All needed to clarify 
the situation materially for this grain 
is a few weeks of good growing 
weather. July corn declined from a 
Te level to G74, 68c p bu. 

The oats market proved irregular, 
July delivery sagging at times, while 
Sept made a slight show of strength. 
July oats sold close to 444%@45c p 
bu, Sept around 39c; December about 
le higher. 

Visibie supply of barley not as large 
as at this time in ’07. Malt trade re- 
ported somewhat sluggish. Fair to fey 
malting barley GO@65c p bu, screen- 
ings ranged 50@60c for good to choice 
grades. 

A quiescent trade in rye. Fair of- 
ferings noted, and demand just about 
sufficient to absorb these on a nearly 


steady basis. No 2 rye nominally Tbe 
p bu, and fresh receipts 7T744@78e 
fob. 


Old timothy seed about cleaned up. 
Trade lacks snap. Good to fey tim- 
othy ranged $3.75@4 p 100 Ibs; Sept 
timothy offered on contract at 3.95. 
Very limited offerings of clover; good 
to choice ranging 10@17, millets 1.60 
@2. Buckwheat continues compara- 
tively high at 2.40@2.50. 

At New York, exporters and local 
dealers are proceeding cautiously and 
show a disposition to await further 
development of new grain crops. No 
2 red winter wheat for immediate 
shipment quoted at 96c bu, No 1 
northern spring wheat $1.13, No 2 
rey 72c p bu in elevators. Hominy 

25@4.30 p bbl, corn chops 27 p ton, 
ye meals 1.50@1.65 p 100 Ibs, No 2 
mixed oats 54@55c p bu, white clipped 
oats 59@67c, according to weight and 
quality. Barley screenings 30 p ton, 
new crop malt, Nov delivery, offered 
at Tic p bu. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, there has been much 
tark by packers to the effect that “cat- 
tle prices are bound to seek a lower 
level.” Recently the market has 
shown a disposition to sag, although 
perhaps the losses have not been as 
extensive as killers hoped for. The 
margin between corn fed and grass 
eattle is enlarging, due to increased 
offerings of the latter. General re- 
ceipts of dry steers continue moderate, 
and as long as this condition prevails, 
relatively good prices can be expected. 


Good to fcy native beeves $7.25@ 8.00 






















Common to fair native Gesees eee 5.50@ 6.75 
Butcher cows, Cy & to ov «++ 5.50@ 6.00 
Butcher cows, poor to good . 3. 5.00 
Butcher bulls, “good to choice . 5.85 
Heifers, eeeccccccccccocesccce 7.00 
Canners, cows and bulls‘: 3.50 
Froese, 500 to hae eovecccccccccccccececs oe is 
pA CHIVES owns 4 6.50 
Milch cows, p head 3. noe 

Compared with the high point of the 


season, grassers show declines of $1 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


to $1.50 p 100 lbs. The prospect is for 
fair supplies of cattle to come from 
southwestern pastures this summer 
and fall. Judging from all reports 
now available, the quality of those 
beeves should prove above the average. 

The hog trade recorded substantial 
improvem<¢ nt, prices having advanced 
25 to Wc over those last outlined in 
these columns. Sellers seem to have 
the situation well in hand, being aided 
by the somewhat meager receipts. 
Eastern order buyers and shippers 
have operated freely, and this tended 
to make the drop in offerings more 
pronounced. With moderate market- 
ing, the outlook for hog prices is en- 
couraging, but if shippers operate too 
freely in their enthusiasm over the 
recent improvement, there is likeli- 
hood of a reaction setting in. The bet- 


ter grades of fat hogs sold at $5.80@ 
6.25 p 100 Ibs. 

The market is now getting grass 
sheep from the northwest, although 
the movement has so far proved 
limite ‘d. Native mixed sheep moved 
at 4.2504.75 for fat grades. At times 
the lamb market exhibited firmness, 


choice spring lambs selling at 7@7.10. 

Feeding lambs in fair request at 4@ 

4.50, shorn westerns made 6@6.15. 
The Horse Market 


At Chicago, receipts too large for 
the demand, and some grades of 


Dealers are urging 
the next few 


horses sold lower. 
lighter supplies during 


weeks. Express horses, good to best 
grades $1500200 ea, small southern 
chunks 75110. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country, con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured 

Apples 

I wish to state that more than half 
the number of barrels of apples that 
were exported from Portland, Me, 
the past season, also a large propor- 
tion of those that left Boston and N 
Y consisted of Canadian stock. Up to 
Nov 28 Montreal had shipped 624,000 
bbls apples, and when that port then 
closed for the winter, she had to ship 
via St John, Portland, Boston or N Y. 
It is safe to say that Montreal han- 
dled 150,000 bbls between Nov 28 and 
Jan 1. Out of the total quantity of 





apples exported from the North 
American continent for the season 
07-8, I should estimate that Canada, 
including Ont and N §, contributed 
1,540,000 bbls, leaving less than 1,- 
000,000 bbls for the U S.—[W. N. 
White, New York. 

At New York, receipts of old crop 


offerings are de- 
Russets move 


falling off, and 
quality. 


are 
fective in 


around $1.50@2 p bbl. New apples 
from the south range 2@2.50. 
Beans 


Owing to retarded corn planting in 
Eaton Co, Mich, growers have de- 
voted a larger acreage to beans than 
usual. 

We believe that Mich farmers have 
planted fully 1-3 larger acreage of 
white beans than were set out last 
year, while the crop of red kidneys 
shows a reduction of about 1-3, com- 
pared with ’07. Our N Y representa- 
tives say that the acreage is fair for 


white beans, but reds only half as 
large as last year. California has 
practically the heaviest acreage 


known.—{[S. M. Isbell & Co, Mich. 

At New York, exporters are buying 
a few red kidneys, giving $1.90@1.95 
p bu. Heavy importations of foreign 
pea beans have had the effect of pre- 
venting substantial price advances at 
this point. Domestic pea beans are 
quotable around 2.70 p bu. 


Cabbage 
At New York, plenty of cabbage is 
coming from L Iand N J. Quotations 
range $4@5 100, red cabbage com- 
mands 75¢c@1.25 p cra. 
Dressed Merts 
At New York, something seems to 
be the matter with the demand for 
country dressed veals. As a result, 
prices dropped in the face of rather 
moderate receipts. Quotations for 
prime veals range 9@10c p Ib. 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, a steady falling in 
-€vap apples. Prime stock, spot de- 
livery, ranges 7@7%c p Ib, chops, 


! 
Farmers’ 





and skins $1.50@1.65 p 100 lbs, 
Spec- 
Nov 


cores 
evap raspberries 234 25c p Ib 
ulators are offering evap apples 
delivery, at 6c. 
Eges 

receipts are 

tends to further 
although con- 


At New York, steadily 
lessening. This 
strengthen the market, 
sumption is by no means liberal. Se- 
lected white stock from nearby points 
bring 22@24c p doz, dirties 144 15c. 
Fresh Fruits 
Some reports from Plymouth Co, 
Mass, say the frosts of a few weeks 
ago cut down their prospective cran- 
berry crop 50% or more. 
At New York, southern 
coming freely, and prices relatively 
low. The finer sorts command $1.50@ 
2 p carrier. Le Conte pears $@5 p 
bbl, Burbank plums 141.50 p carrier, 
cherries 50@60c p S-Ib bskt. Cur- 
rants 6@8c p qt, strawberries 8@16c, 
blackberries 6€@10c, raspberries 4@6c 
p pt, huckleberries S@12ec p qt, goose- 
berries 8@10c, muskmelons 1@1.5" vo 
cra, watermelons 20@4Uc ea. 
Hay and Straw 


peaches 


At New York, further recessions 
noted im prices. Trade in bad shape 
and buyers are operating most cau- 
tiously, at the same time talking 
“heavy crop.” Prime timothy moves 
at $16@17 p ton, clover mixed 13@ 
14.50, clover 11@12.50, long’ rye 


straw 16, oat and wheat straw 9@10. 


At Boston, prices are seeking a 
lower level as the trade seems to be 








Exchange Advertising 
Five C-nts a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVD CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial Or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THD RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cente a word each insertion. 


ADDEESS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Eggs for hatching, White pared 
and Buff Rocks, White Indian Games, 8S C R 
Reds, White Leghorns and White Wyandottes: $6 
per 100. Angora cats, Jersey cows and_ heifers, 
St Lambert strain. ELKINS’ PARK POULTRY 
FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 


os FOR S AL E- For the ne xt each, 
my Single Comb White Leghorns, yearling hens; 
bargains. RALPH B. ‘WHITE, Hagaman, N Y. 

BABY - CHICKENS— White i. exclusively. 
FRANK EDSON, Leroy, New 


LIVE 


~ 30 days at $1 








STOCK 


PURE-BRED aa ge BULL CALF for sale— 
Born April 3, 1908, splendid individual. Sire, 
the best son of Gonnertell De Kol. Dam, a 
choicely bred young cow with an A R O record 
of 18.246; $45. Bargain. Write quick if you want 
him. ARCADY FARMS, Goshen, Orange Co, 


ST) AR FARM I HOL STEINS- -Do you want cows 
that will give over 60 pounds of milk per day? Do 
you want service bulls from such cows? If you do, 
write for full particulars and free copy of Star 
Farm News today. HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept 








Y, Cortland, 
GRADE HOLSTEINS and Durhams; apeingers 
and fresh cows in car lots. FRANK J. RACE, 


So Oxford, N Y. 


“LARGE IMPROVED ener ee YORKSHIRES, 
from best breeding. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 








REGISTERED O I C and Chester White pigs 
ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 








HIDES AND FURS 


HIDES—We pay highest prices for hides ang 


a. of ae 2 paid on shipments over 100 pounds. 
Wri for gs and _ prices. PENNSYLVANIA 
HIDE & "LEA THER oo Scranton, Pa. 





MISCELLA NEOUS 





FARMERS’ STACK COVERS, implement cover 











hay caps and all canvas goods, plain or waterproof: 
cirewars. HENRY DERBY, 49 Warren St, New 
York, Y. 
F ERTIL erie eee prices, etc, addresy 
Ais IN Ql thiks, He avian, >a. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CELERY PLANTS—Strong, stocky plants, raised 
in rows, on rich ground and hoed like onions. All 


the rows are thinned dy hand to give the 
an average of 4 square inches of space 
the whole field; $1 per 1000, $9 per 
cents; Golden Self Bleaching (imported 
lume, Winter Queen, Golden Heart, 


cabbage plants. wa We ROCHELLE, Chester, 


plants 
each over 
10,000, 500 70 
seed), White 
Giant Pascal 
N J. 
tomato, beet plants all 

selected seeds; 1000 $] 
GLICKE'S SEED 


CABBAGE, re EL UE RY, 
varieties; grown from our 
ten dozen, prepaid, 50 cents, 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 











NEW CROP crimson clover food of ~ my own 
growing. ane ~—, 10. Ck orders now, 
Senc ‘or_sample and prices, HN J. ROS 
Milford, Del. _ 

FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed, $3.50 to ‘a 
bushe!. Cowpeas $2.50 to $3 bushel. JOSEPH 
HOLLAND, Milford, Dei ” 

CELERY AND c ‘ABBAG E_ plants for sale. Write 

MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, 


for circulan. 
N Y. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have on 
our lista a number of men wishing to obtain em- 
ployment upon farms. ey are without expe. 
rience but are able-bodied Sad willing to 
They speak little or no English, although most 
of them speak German. If you can make use 
of such help, please communicate with us, stating 
what you will pay, whether the work is perma- 
nent, and whether you prefer a single or married 
man. We are a philanthropic organization, whose 





work. 


|} object it is to assist and encourage Jews to become 


farmers. We charge no commission to 
or employee. Address Department A, TH 

JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New York City. 


employer 
HE 


EXTRA HELP for ae 
cured by addressing E. W. WEAVER, 2 Jefferson 
Ave, Brooklyn, N Y, chairman of the Student's 
Aid Committee of the High School Teachers’ asso- 





busy season can be se 





ciation. Able-bodied, honest, intelligent high school 
and college students who are willing to do any 
kind of outdoor work at reasonable wages can be 
supplied, Information free. 

MEN WANTED—Good vision, under 3. over 1% 
pounds, for brakemen and firemen on railroads in 
this vicinity; experience unnecessary; pay $75 to 
$100 monthly; promoted to conductor or engineer, 





$150 to $200. RAIL wr ASSOCIATION, 227 Mon- 
roe St, Brooklyn, N 
FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 


free of charge by the labor information office for 
Italians (59 Lafayette St. Te'ephone 1138 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE UCABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and applic ation blanks. 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 














EXPERIENCED and sober young man _ wants 
position, general farming; good references. EUGENE 
DONOVAN, R F D, Milford, Del. 

AGENTS WANTED 


LADIES—I want managers and members for soap 
elubs. My special offer is much more than any 
other factory to family company gives. Write for 
special offer and latest catalog. .. HENRY PAP- 
WORTH, Mgr Papworth Co, 1% St Mark’s Ave, 
Syracuse, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
any Fatavette Street, New Vork City 


FARM-—114 acres, nine-room eet basement barn, 
22 cow stalls, large silo, carriage house and horse 
barn, hog house and granary; large hen house @ 





“REGISTERED JERSEY bull calf, $25. JOSEPH | $700 worth of lumber. All $2000; $1000 cash. 
COLE, Ballston Spa, N Y. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y 

OHIO IMPROVED Chesters, FORECASTLE | yypGintA FARMS, country homes, timber 
FARM, Burnt Hills, N Y. tracts, mineral lands. Correspondence soliclaet 





LARGE BERKSHIRES. H. CO. & H. B. HAR- 
PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 


Write for catalog, A. H. JENNINGS & CO, 
138, Lynchburg, Va. 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and 
rabbit hounds. Colli thoroughbred | Chester 
Whites. 7 9s for circular. AMBROSE 8. TAY- 
LOR, Wes r, Pa. 





~ COLLIE Se ones; — for qual- 
ity. MAPLBLAWN FARMS, Hebron, Ct. 


COLLIE PUPS—Spayed_ females, C. = BAILEY, 
Rock Creek, O. 








A A Brought 20 Replies 101 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city. Gentlemen: We had previously 
advertised in another paper, which 
brought us but one reply. To the ad- 
vertisement in the American Agricul- 
turist we received about 20, giving 
good results.—[J. H. Stoothoff, Old 


Rridge, N J. 





a 














hat this year's 
erous. Choice 
at $18 p ton, 


imbu with the idea 
harvest will prove g 
timothy can be boug 


clover mixed 13@14, clover 12@13, 
prime rye straw 17, oat straw 10 
Hemp 

At New York, price relatively low 

. il for spot delivery sells at 5a5\Ye 
Mill Feeds 

\t New York, conditions show very 
i e change, and prices hold steady, 
with recent declines. City bran $24@ 


24.0) p ton, middlings 24.50@29 (this 
including red dog) Linseed oil meal 
sl, feeding barley 70c p bu. 

Onions 


On an earlier page will be found 
outline of the Ky crop situation. 

At New York, trade liberally sup- 
plied with onions, and the strength 


noted in these columns last week has 
bern followed by depression Ky on- 
jons started at $1.60 p bag and dropped 
to 125135. Bermudas move at The 
ailp cra, Tex 141.25, Egyptians 2@ 
225 p bag, N J 141.50 p bskt, leeks 
Weal p 100 behs. shallots 141.25 


Potatoes 


At New York, market satisfactory 
for the most part, although receipts 
have proved ample The better grades 
of southern tubers command $2.50@ 
32> p bbl Old potatoes are cutting 
be little figure in the trade, quota- 
tio ranging 2.50@5 p bbl or, bag 
Swe potatoes irreguler sale at 1.50 


2 p bskt 
Poultry 





1t New York, sellers have had difli- 
cuit n getting atistactory returns 
Offerings of live poultry have proved 
ve! beral, and prices vere shaded 
mat illy Spring hickens WU p 
Ib \ fowls 12% @18c, roosters S@ 
S$'uc, turkeys 18@14c, ducks 11@12e, 
geese TUuSec, guinea fowls 5O@GH0:« p 
pt jigeons 2 dressed duckling 14 
Te Ib, fi jling chicken 
20 24 quab Sa BOO p de 

Vegetables 

\ Yor uiva l 
ul fer Ss wa 
lo ) l end Del al 
Ma on brings 1 1.75 p carrier, N 
J S20 2.2. b e turnips %2 p 
10 wh marro and Hubbard 
squash $1€@1.25 p cra, spinach 70, 
wax beans 60@T75c p bskt, rhubarb $2 
p 100 behs, radishes 50c, romaine 254 
bk a } ymskt green peas $1@1.50 pep- 
pel S150 p bskt, okra $3 p carrier, 
mit ss] > 100) behs, mushrooms 2a 
re) , Lima bean S2 p cra, lettuce 
Ze p bskt, kale 50c¢ p bbl, green corn 
$1 p 100, eggplants $1@1.50 p_ bskt, 
cauliflower $1.50@2 p bbl, hothouse 
tUK $2 2.25 p bskt, carrots $2.50 p 
14) behs, beets $3, asparagus $1.50@ 5 


p doz bchs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF GCHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
US 24 24% pas 
Vv 241 25 23 
Uh 21 JL, 20) 
Peculiar trad omplications have 
resulted in butter prices this month 
holding at an unusually high level 
Her the matter in a nutshell as 
fold hb a prominent dealer to an 
Amer in Agricultut ditorial rep 
res tive Certail big N Y deal- 
et irly I spring, when 
th is a al { j supplic 
too 1 bit in their eeth and con 
tra tl June output of many big 
crea ! , agreeing to give ™% to Ile 
pb ver N Y pri Learning of 
this operator! who were left 
ut ir e cold jumped in aggressive 
ly and onsistent] b June pric 
to fig vell abo normal AS a 
result much butter ought for stor 
Qe purpos: the past nontl il 
have to ll around 27e p lb wholesal 
Rex! nter in order speculator 
te brea ven A majority of the 
Bm 4) istern dealers hav held 
aloot ym the mark so far, letting 
the Nz Operators pla the game to a 
finis) Along in Jul f the market 
eases vo 1] the smaller fry get 
bus mading uy} n torage sup 
Blies 
At New York, th trength of the 
mar rougho t month of June 
Wa of p This was all 


the more notable in view of generous | 


arrivals 
tive dealers are fearful of unfavorable 
developments the present month, un- 
less receipts fall off materially. Extra 
«my sells at 281446@24c p Ib, western 
factory 191@20c. 

At Boston, arrivals are cleaning up 

and prices wel maintained 
emy tubs bring Z4c p Ib or a 
better. Dairy butter 20@23c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, hot weather has in- 
terfered somewhat with the demand 
Nevertheless, prices are quite encour- 
aging to. sellers. Best full cream 
twins and cheddars command 12@13¢ 
p Ib, fine skims 8@S8 Mc. 

At Chicago, the order trade is of 
moderate proportions, but American 
makes of cheese rules steady. Twins 
command 11@12c p Ib; daisies some- 
what more. Brick cheese in full sup- 
ply at 9% @10'%Ke. 

At Boston, new selling 
readily and demand is fully equal to 
current offerings. Empire state twins 
124% @12%Cc p Ib. 


nicely 
Fink 
shade 


cheese is 


The Milk Market 


At New York, conditions with re- 
spect to the milk market are most 
peculiar. The hot weather of the 
past week which ordinarily would 


have caused a demand for milk suf- 
cient to take the supply to its utmost, 
failed to do so and offerings remain 
in excess of the demand A dealer 
who has had: 50 vears’ experience in 
the market is quoted as saying that 
he has never known such a condition 
of affairs, but predicts an advance in 
the price in the near future In spite 


of this dealers’ prediction it seems 
likely that the exchange, in its meet- 
ing next Monday, will not change the 
price from 2\4c p at 


Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 


cans for the week ending June 27 
wert 

Milk Cream 
gp eer eee ee i 
Susyguehanna Y 
West Shore 






Lackawanna 


N ¥ C (long haul) .....é 
m 2 © CRIMP)” cccces 
Ontario coeovscesscoce 
Lehigh valley ..cscccere 
Homer Ramsdell lin 
INOW FIGVOR .ccccsesiser 
ENOL SOUNPRCER 66 waccesee 
oo ee ee 





Milk Notes 
reaches us 
experiencing 


milk 
diflicuty in 
ecuring prompt payment for milk de 


Complaint that 


farmers are 


livered to the Beakes dairy companys 
of New York city. J. W. May of New 
burg N Y, writes: “We received pay 
ment for January milk on April 30; 
we received payment for February 
milk on or about June 1, and up to 
date (June 19) we have not received 
payment for March milk.” 


Hearing on Oleo—The U S dept of 
agri last Week gave a hearing on the 
question of labels for packages of oleo. 
Sec Wilson and Chief Melvin of the 
bureau of animal industry were pres- 
ent Representatives of the big pack- 
ers presented arguments for their side, 
urging that the internal revenue regu- 
lations he permitted to suffice in 
labeling oleo packages Representa 
t of the dairy industry pleaded for 
full inspection marks on oleo, claiming 
manufacturers of the latter are dis- 
posed to palm off their product as 
butter 


PENNSYLVANIA—At 
Wheat tle p bu, corn SOc, oats Nitk 
baled timothy hay $13@14 p ton, bran 
244025. Cmy tub butter 23@24e p Ih, 
prints 2A@2tc, f c cheese 12@13e 
Fresh eggs 18@1%e p doz, live fowls 
sal4e p ib, broiler chicks 24@2b¢, 


ducks 10@11c Cantaloups The@1.25 
p cra, strawberries G@9ec p qt, black 
berries T@S8ec, whortleberries 9@1k: 
sweet cherries G@7e, sour 4a 


plums 1@1.25 p cra, gooseberries 6a 
ic p gt, peaches 1.25@1.50 p 6-bskt 
cra, raspberries 4@5c p Gt, waterme! 
ons 204 25¢ ea. New potatoes3.25@3.50 


p bbl, cabbage 60c, squash DO@Tic p 
%-bbl -bskt, tomatoes 65e@1 p era 
cukes ic Df bskt, green corn Tic@ 


LOO p cra 





THE LATEST 


Some of the more conserva- | 


Philadelphia, | 





MARKETS 


BUMPER CROPS 
DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





With the finest crop prospects ever before American 
agriculture—big crops of all kinds practically assured 
in nearly every locality and a world wide shortage of 
grain and other food supplies that insures good prices 


there was never a better time to make that most prof- 
itable of all farm investments—the purchase of a 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. 

Nobody who has the milk of one or more cows to 
separate can have good reason to delay making this in- 
vestment, nor for being tempted to try ‘something else”’ 
with the wide gulf of difference in every practical way 
between the new and improved 1908 De Laval separa- 
tors and any other possible means of cream separation, 

A De Laval separator tells its own story best. Order 
direct or through the nearest agent. A catalogue, to 
be had for the asking, is the next best thing. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


42 K. MADISON STREET 178-177 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1212 & 1215 FILBERT ST. 14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
DKUMM & SACRAMENTO STS, 167 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG 


General Offices: 
165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 














The waterproofing 
material in Amatite is 


"THE first ready roofings, made 
some thirty years ago, lasted a 
very short time. 
Then manufacturers improved the 
goods and smooth surfaced roofings 


pitch—the best resistant to water 

known. Water will in time dissolve 
or disintegrate almost anything, but 
of various kinds were developed that | it is powerless against pitch. 


would endure fairly well if the top Roofings of twice the price often 


surface was given a coat of heavy | do not protect as well because they 
| waterproof paint every tire years are not waterproofed with pitch. 
Amatite is easy to lay—any one 


Now comes Amatite—with a min- 
eral surface which requires no paint 
ing and which will last longer with- 
out painting than the other kind did 


can do the work. 
free nails and liquid cement for laps 


We furnish you 


Investigate the cost of Amatite in 


with constant painting your locality. You will be aston- 


The top surface, being minerai, is ished at its-4ow price. 
climate. Samples and illustrated Booklet 


FREE on request to nearest office 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cincinnat 
Kansas City 


unaffected by weather 01 


It really protects. 


BARRETI 
Chicago Philadel phi: 


t Cleveland 
New Orleans St, 


New York 
Pittsburg 


Minneapolis 


Boston 
uls 








|When Writing to our Advertisers, Be Sure 


gS “T saw your ady in Orange Judd Farmer.”’ Our advertisers like to 
To ay know which paper brings them the most orders 
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New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


JIE Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 
cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 

keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, ‘write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
you. Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 

















NEW YORK 
State Fair Officials 


The following oflicers are in charge 
of the various departments of the 
state fair to be held at Syracuse Sep- 
tember 14-19: 

Charles A. Wieting, commissioner 
in charge of the cattle, sheep, swine 
and poultry department; superintend- 
ent of beef breeds, Charles BE. Barber 
of Perry; dairy breeds, Dorr McLaury 
of Portlandville; sheep, Levi A. Page 
of Seneca Castle; swine, E. M. Ben- 
ham of Canandaigua, R F D 2; poul- 
try, John DPD. Jaquins of Watervliet; 
commissioner in charge of imple- 
ments and machinery, Ira Sharp; su- 
perintendent in charge of machinery, 
A. M. Seymour of Copenhagen; com- 
missioner in charge of dairy products, 
Raymond A. Pearson; superintendent, 
George Smith; assistants, H. A. Reese 
of cheese, W. E. Griflith of butter, R. 
R. Kirkland of milk and cream, C. 
A. Publow of specialties; commission- 
er in charge of domestic department, 
Ira Sharp; superintendent, Howard 
Moore of Cobleskill; commissioner in 
charge of farm products, William Pit- 
kin of Rochester; superintendent, 
John McCann of Elmsra; commis- 
sioner in charge of flowers, William 
Pitkin; superintendent, David Camp- 
bell of Syracuse; commissioner’ in 
charge of fruits, Wililam Pitkin; su- 
perintendent, Charles §S. Wilson of 
Ithaca, 

Entries in the cattle, sheep and 
swine departments close August 15: 
In dairy, domestic, farm products, 
flowers and fruits September 5 and in 
rhe 7 all and implements Septem- 
er 

Special prizes are offered by Amer- 
ican Shorthorn breeders’ asociation, 
American Hereford cattle breeders’ 
association, American Guernsey cat- 
tle club, American Cotswold registry 
association, American Shropshire 
sheep association, American Hamp- 
shire sheep asscciation, American Ox- 
ford-Down record association, Amer- 
ican and Delaine Merino record asso- 
elation, American Yorkshire club and 
Hodgkins poultry supply house. 





Grange Jottings from the Empire State 


Last week Herkimer Pomona held 
its annual picnic and field day on 
the fair grounds of the Herkimer 
county agricultural — society. Ad- 
dresses were given by ex-Gov N. J. 
Bachelder of Vermont, national mas- 
ter, and F. N. Godfrey, state mas- 
ter. One of the special features was 
the novelty race, in which every man 
harnessed and drove his own horse. 
There were other shows of speed on 
the track. An excellent attendance 
made the event a success. 

At the public meeting of Canan- 
daigua grange, No 1062, in Ontario 
county, an excellent program was 
rendered under the direction of Mrs 
John Grant. At the closed session, 
third and fourth degrees were con- 
ferred, 

The annual picnic of Rathbone 
grange, No 656, in Steuben county, 
was held last week in Cook’s grove 
on the Canisteo river. State Master 
Godfrey and E. B. Norris of Sodus, 
past state master, delivered addresses 
in the afternoon. Borden, Woodhull, 
Canisteo. ——— Anderson, North 


Jasper and Jasper granges had been 
invited to the gathering. 

Last Sunday Riga grange, No 168, 
in Monroe county, accepted the invi- 
tation of the pastor and congrega- 
tion of the Baptist church to attend 
service in a body. 





Avoca, Steuben Co—It is getting 
very dry here and hay will not be 
more than 65% of a crop. Many were 
unable to get in as much grain as 
they had planned and grain and po 
tatoes will be light. Fruit of all kinds 
quite plentiful. 


West Laurens, Otsego Co—AlIl crops 
started off well, and we expect to have 
a heavy crop of hay. Oats and other 
grains are a good stand, but greatly 
in need of rain. Apples and = other 
fruits in full blossom and a@ good crop 
set. Considerable batley and buck- 
wheat was sown. Cows not giving as 
much milk as usual I’. M. Boyd has 
purchased a Th-acre farm at Rock- 
well’s Mills for $5000, Eggs 17e¢ p doz, 
butter 20c p Ib. 


East Rochester, Monroe Co—Crops 
of all kinds are at this writing very 
promising and not within my expe- 
rience in crop reporting has the agri- 
cultural outlook been better. The 
copious May rains delayed planting 
somewhat, but the seasonable weath- 
er since has brought crops of all kinds 
up with the season. The acreage of 
the various crops raised here consist- 
ing of oats, barley, wheat, corn, rye 
and potatoes is about normal, while 
cabbage will be short, owing to the 
appearance of a bug which destroyed 
the plants.—[G. N. Card. 


Proficient Dairy Students—At the 
last regular meeting of the faculty of 
the New York state college of agri- 
culture, the following students were 
granted certificates of proficiency in 
dairy industry. These men have all 
passed creditable examinations, after 
a short course in the department, and 
have successfully managed a factory 
or @ creamery for one year or more: 
Edgar Thomas Bouck of Middleburg; 
Marcus Vernon Finch of Tunesassa; 
Henry Brockley McDougall of Beers- 
ton; Frank Martin Munson of Tur- 
nerville, Ct; William McCaull Murray 
of Sempronius; James Alexander Gow 
of Bovina Center; Charles Royal 
Counter of Somers, Ct; Vern Rob- 
ert McCumber of Caldwell, N J, and 
Howard Augustus Allen. of Rock 
Glen, Pa. 

Farm Land in Demand—Somewhat 
less than a year ago the D & H rail- 
road industrial dept published a book- 
let advertising farms for sale along 
its lines. At the rate these have been 
selling it is estimated that within an- 
other year all will be sold. Fully 30% 
have been taken already. About a 
score of the 592 farms advertised are 
in Albany Co. Seven of these have al- 
ready been sold and several others 
are under negotiations. Residents are 
favored as to markets, as the cities of 
Albany, Schenectady, Troy and Water- 
vliet are within easy access. 


The Graduate School of agri will 
open its third session at Cornell in 
Ithaca on July 6 and will continue 
four weeks. The work of the school 
is planned for students who have taken 
degrees in agri colleges and who wish 
to become posted upon the advanced 
work being done in _ agriculture 
throughiut the world. 


Medway, Greene Co—We need rain. 


June has been too dry. The hay crop 
is light and very weedy. Corn late, 
but looking well. 


Oats good, straw 


THE FARMERS 


short ad d showing a little rust. 
Apples uneven; about half of good 
crop. Pears plentiful; cherries good 
average. Help scarce and many be- 
hind with needed work. Highway 
labor taking men from the _ farm. 
Local price for butter 20 to 22c, eggs 
ISc. The acreage for buckwheat will 
be less than usual. 

Canton, St Lawrence Co—A few 
farmers have begun their haying. 
The roadsides are being cut, and the 
new seeding of clover. Success stock 
farm has a nice field cut and curing 
in the cotton capped cock. Corn 
grows very slowly, and unless we 
have the best of corn weather it will 
be a short crop. The St Lawrence 
(Jefferson Co) and the state Hol- 
stein-Friesian breeders’ clubs held a 
joint meet at Watertown June 3U.— 
[H. M. K. 

Potato Growers Incorporated—The 
L I potato exchange was recently in- 
corporated with the secretary of 
state and capitalized at $20,000. 
Headquarters are at Riverhead. The 
following are directors: Samuel 
Dickerson of Southold, J. S. Hulse of 
Woodside, D. L. Down of Baiting 
Hollow, C. H. and G. E. Aldrich of 
Mattituck, G. H. Wells of Peconic, 
W. D. Van Brunt of Southampton, 
Chester Raynor of Speonk, Frank 
Thilberg of East Marion, S. M. Young 
of Orient, Josiah Dayton of 
hampton, O, H. Luce and De Forest 
Wells of Riverhead and E, F. Sauer 
of Water Mill. 

Orchard Survey—The college of 
agri at Cornell university is surveying 
the orchards of Ontario Co, under the 
suervision of Prof C. S. Wilson, who 
is also pres of the Ontario Co fruit 
growers’ assn. The work, which will 
require more than two months, is 
undertaken first, to determine the 
number of orchards, acreage and 
conditions of trees or plants, and sec- 
ond, to secure comparative results of 
various methods of treatment, so 
that growers may be able to choose 
methods best adapted to their condi- 
tions. Other factors, such as eleva- 
tion, soil, fertilizer, pruning, cover 
crops and varieties are included so as 
to make the work comprehensive. 
Growers are requested to secure this 
information beforehand, so as to save 
surveyors’ time. The surveyors will 
render any assistance they can to the 
growers. ‘Their reports will be pub- 
lished in bulletin form by the college 

A Good Roads’ Convention will be 
held in Buffalo July 6-8, under the 
auspices of the -Buffalo automobile 
assn. State Engineer Skene has writ- 
ten a letter to 934 town boards, say- 
ing this will be the first national good 
roads’ convention in which the several 
state highway officials, the farmers, 
as represented by the national and 
state granges, the motorists, as rep- 
resented by the American automobile 
assn of more than 200 clubs, and the 
road makers’ assn will co-operate. 
One-of the most important features 
will be the practical demonstration 
of highway maintenance and econ- 
struction. Within easy acess of the 
city, 75 miles of road is Tn course of 
improvement, and 12 miles will be 
used to demonstrate the various dust- 
laying and road-surfacing preserva- 
tives. This work will be under the 
direction of the highway department. 





NEW JERSEY 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co—Farm- 
ers are cutting clover. hay, which is 
the best crop for 24 years. Potatoes 
are making good progress. Corn very 
fine. Strawberries the best in years. 
Asparagus a big crop. Wheat, oats 
and rye promise record yields. Cher- 
ries are light, 12c p qt. Eggs 24c p 
doz, veal 71%4c p lb. Cows are giving 
a good flow of milk, owing to good 
pastures. 

Stillwater, Sussex,Co—Winter wheat 
and rye looking fine, with promise of 
a good yield. Grass is a heavy crop. 
Barly clover hay is being cut. Corn 
is very small, but is a good color and 
is making fair progress. Fruit yield 
light, .except strawberries, which were 
a good crop. Creameries are paying 
$1.10 p lb for milk. 


Bridgeton, Cumberiand Co—-We are 
having fine haying weather and @ 


large amount of grass has been cut, 
Wheat is a good crop and is now 
ready to harvest. Early potatoes have 
been dug, 80c p bskt. Eggs le 
doz, corn 92c p bu. Small fruits bring- 
ing fairly good prices. 


Cassville, Ocean Co—The hay crop 
is the largest for several years. Oats 
coming into head in nice condition. 
Rye a fair crop. Some fields we}j 
filled. Strawberry crop paid fair re. 
turns this year. Cherries almost a 


failure. Apples 25% and continuing 
to drop. Hay $12 to $15 p ton, rye 


straw $16 to $18, corn 90c p bu, oats 
Gide, eggs 18c p doz, butter 25c p Ib, 
broiler chicks SOc to $1 p pr. 
Bridgeton—Prospect for a large 
crop of potatoes. Outlook better 
than for any year in a long time. 
Grain and grass particularly promis- 
ing in both Salem and Cumberland 
counties. Wheat showing heavy yield, 
Planting began last week and harvest 


T 


about over by July 4.—[E. L. N 





Seed Trade Convention at Detroi 


The members of the American seed 
trade association held the annual con- 
vention in Detroit June 23-25. The 
most important matter considered was 
the Mann pure seed bill, before con- 
gress last session. The measure js 
nvodeled after the pure food law, the 
object being to prevent the sale and 
distribution of poor seed, adulterated 
seed and seed low in vitality The 
seedsmen do not object to the intent 
of the bill, but feel that the penalty 
for violation is entirely too severe. It 
provides in all cases for imprison- 
ment, as well as a fine. The clause 
calling for this drastic punishment is 
considered unwarranted. 

The bill was drawn by inexperienced 
men, say the seed dealers, not fa- 
miliar with the conditions of the 
trade. The seedsmen think they can 
submit a substitute which will accom- 
plish everything intended by the 
original bill, but which will not be a 
hardship to anyone. 

The attendance was large. In addi- 
tion to this matter of the pure seed 
bill there were a number of excellent 
papers. The department of agricul- 
ture sent Dr W. W. Tracy to discuss 
Theoretical and practical seed breed- 
ing. C. D. Smith, also from the de- 
partment, went into detail coucerning 
his investigations in clover seed pro- 
duction. R. D. Crosby urged more 
practical education in horticulture. 





New York Cheese Markets 

-.t Utica, June 29—The shrinkage 
of milk is now about 10% from the 
flush. The yield is still considerably 
larger than at this. time last year. 
Haying has commenced. In some lo- 
calities the crop is not as large as 
had been expected, yét is greater 
than last year, especially on new 
meadows. The price of cheese to- 
day was We lower than last week 
The sales were 2505 bxs small and 
3823 bxs large, at 11c. Sales of but- 
ter 116 pkgs at 23% @24\4c p Ib. 

At Canton, June 29—Saturday’s 
cheese sales amounted to 3100 bxs 
twins at 11\%e p lb. Butter transac- 
tions were 1400 tubs at 28\4c p Ib. 
Dairies show about the usual shrink- 
age for this time of the year.—[A. 
T. Martyn. 

At Watertown, June 27—Sales of 


cheese here on Saturday aggregated 
9000 bxs. The price was llc p Ib. 


New York Hop Notes 
COBLESKILL—Hop shipments out of 
this town for the month of Jun? 
were 499 bales. The outgo in June, 
"07, was 368 bales. - 


At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 24@25cep 
Ib, prints 26c, dairy 21@22c, f c.cheese 
18@14c. Fresh eggs 20@21c p do 
live turkeys 12@14c p lb, fowls Ile. 
broilers 22@25c. New potatoes $3.80 
@3.90 p bbl, onions 1.25 p era, aspar- 
agus 1 p doz bchs, green beans #¢ 
p hamper, celery 1.50 p cra, spinach 
30c p hamper, lettuce 5@10c p_ 40 
bchs, tomatoes 1.50 p carrier. Choice 
timothy hay 13@14 p ton. Sour cher 
ries 7@8e p qt, blackberries 8@12¢, 
black raspberries 10@14c, red rasp 
berries 10@12c pv at, strawberries 9@ 
12c p qt. 
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Company for the Fourth 
By Helen McCord 


cerry? HERE, my bakin’s done,” 
weg! Mrs Barton said, lifting an 
oven-heated face as she 
supplied a last addition to 
a tableful of goodies previ- 
ously set out. 
“My, you've 
work, haven’t you?” com- 
mented Mrs Harris. ‘And 
all for the pieniec,§ I 





been to 


‘s’pose?” 


“Mostly. They always expect me to 
do a good deal for ‘em, an’ I’m willin’. 
Fourth July don’t come but once a 
year,” Mrs Barton answered, good- 
naturedly. 

She was generally acknowledged to 
be the best cook in the village and was 
proud of the fact. She followed her 
neighbor to the cool doorway, and 
stood talking a few minutes. It was 
“a hot day,,and she was a stout woman, 
of late stiffened with rheumatism, 
which made it harder for her to get 
about. 

“I’m expectin’ 
Fourth,” she said. 
comin’ tonight.” 

Mrs Harris lifted her eyebrows a lit- 
tle. “Will she come to the picnic?” 
she questioned. 

“T expect likely,” Mrs Barton = an- 
swered, She really had no doubt on 
the subject. When Mrs Harris had 
gone she built up the fire again and 
rot dinner for her husband and the 
hired man, ate her portion hurriedly 
and “cleared away” immediately, in- 
stead of taking her after-dinner nap, 
that she might have more time to set 
her guest’s room in perfett order. 
Most of the afternoon she toiled up 
and downstairs, shaking, brushing, 
arranging. 

Joseph Willet had married his em- 
ployer’s daughter, and his widow oc- 
cupied a city house that represented 
the acme of grandeur to Mrs Barton. 
Not for much would she have had its 
mistress discover an atom out of place 
in her own household. She stood a 
littl in awe of her sister-in-law, al- 
though Mrs Willet had always enter- 
tained her pleasantly on her rAre visits 
to town. 

Toward evening she put on a fresh 
sack and picked strawberries enough 
for tea. They were the last of the 
crop, and it took a great deal of stoop- 
ing and rising to find them. When 
she had put on an extra nice short- 
cake to bake and set the table with 
her prettiest dishes, she was, as she 
would have said, ‘‘almost too tired to 
see,” but it was not yet train time, so 
she sat down to take a few stitches in 
her new dress. 

The next day, the Fourth, would be 
celebrated, according to time-honored 
custom in the village, by a picnic on 
the hill back of the Barton place. It 
was the social event of the year for 
Mrs Barton—the surest time to meet 
old friends and see new faces, Al- 
ways much tied down by househoid 
affairs, she looked forward to it every 
summer, and, when illness a_ short 
time before had made it seem unlikely 
that she would ever be able to take 
her busy, active part in life again, the 
picnic had seemed one of the things 
hardest for her to give up. The rheu- 
matism had subsided for the present, 
however, and she felt tolerably certain 
of tomorrow. Her thoughts wandered 


company for the 
“Sister Willet’s 


‘from the visitor to a scheme she had 


in mind. Her niece, Louisa Kendall, 
was a shy, backward girl, with no 
mother to bring her forward. 

“TI don’t b’lieve in a girl bein’ too 
everlastin’ly pushin’,”” Mrs_ Barton 
said to herself, “but there’s no sense 
in forever takin’ a back seat when you 
might just’s well come up in front, an’ 
John Sims’d take Louie clear up onto 
the platform an’ get down on _ his 
knees to her right there, if he could, 
while like’s not. if he even asks her 


would she like a row, Louie’ll color up 
an’ whisper: 


‘'Oh, no, thank vou,’ or ‘Why don’t 


vou take Bessie?’ Jeavin’ him to think 
she don't care a mite, when I know 
what | know about that But if I’m 


go ‘long an’ 
of ’em,’ 


‘Why, ves, 


there an’ say: 


have some fun like the rest 
maybe the whole thing’ll be settled 
‘fore night,” 

The arrival of Mrs Barton’s guest 


interrupted her meditations and the 
sewing, but Mrs Willet complained of 


fatigue and retired early. Long be- 
fore she rose the pretty, dark 
organdie, finished and ready, hung 
over a chair back in Mrs Barton’s 


room, and that lady, preparing break- 
fast in the kitchen, beamed with an- 
ticipations of the day. 

Mrs Willet, a small, pretty woman, 
than Mrs Bar- 
wearing a _ ki- 


several vears younger 


ton, came downstairs 
mono of lavender silk The Willets 
had been one of those couples be- 


tween whom most people can perceive 
no bond of attraction he a big, sober, 
business man, she a fair, fragile, soci- 
ety gir!—vet, five years after his death, 
she still wore the soft tints of second 
fact endeared her 


mourning, and the 
7 ever 


to Mrs Barton as no other had 
done. 

The visitor was all enthusiasm over 
the fresh eggs and vegetables on the 
breakfast table, and the morning- 
glory bells nodding in at the open 
windows. Out on the porch her 
eestasies increased. The yard was gay 
with old-fashioned flowers, and beyond 
the ground sloped sharply a lovely 
tapestry of yellowing grain, pink clo- 
ver and snowy potato bloom, inter- 
spersed with the vivid green of thrifty 
corn that faded at last into the blue 
distance, while between the fields ran 
the long vistas of the road overarched 
with elms, banked with creamy elder 
blossoms and starred with scarlet lil- 
ies. A catbird sang near at hand, 


and the seent of grape flowers pene- 
trated the hop vine draperies. 

Mrs Willet’s mouth took on a pite- 
ous droop. “Oh, do we hare to go?” 
she asked. ‘I’m sure it’s ever so much 
nicer here, away from all the noise 
and bustle—they always have fire- 
crackers, don’t they. I'd rather listen 
to the birds than to all the speakers 
I ever heard. Do let us stay, just you 
and I alone. We'll be so cozy. You’ll 
get all tired out over there.” 

Mrs Barton’s heart had sunk lower 
at each word. The law of hospitality 
was clearly defined. The will of the 
guest must rule, but for once Mrs Bar- 
ton felt inclined to rebel. She, too, 
dreaded powder, and well knew how 
her ankles would ache before the day 
was over, but these things she scarcely 
considered discomforts, in comparison 
with giving up the picnic. 

“T s’pose I could stay,” 
“but we ’most always go— 

“Oh, then it won't matter about this 
time, and I'd a great deal rather stay,” 
Mrs Willet said, happily, and her sis- 
ter-in-law felt that the matter was sct- 
tled. 

She went into the house and packed 
the picnic baskets for her husband to 
take. James Barton had little regard 
for “notions,” and was highly indig- 
nant when he saw his wife’s disap- 
pointed face and learned its cause. 

“Let her stay if she likes it so well, 
an’ you come on, anyway,” he said, 
but Mrs Barton refused to entertain 
such an idea. 

“Maybe she don’t like goin’ to such 
places,” she apologized. 


she faltered, 


After her husband's departure’ she 
dragged her reluctant feet back to the 
porch. 


“I’m so glad you didn’t mind stay- 
ing,’”’ Mrs Willet greeted her. “I 
went about so much last winter, there 
were so many big parties and recep- 
tions where I had to assist, beside my 
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“THE HILLSIDE TREES LOOKED VERY GREEN” 


own entertaining, this spring the 
dressmakers have nearly worn me out, 
and, after I go on to the ‘Springs’ 
from here, I expect to be in another 
Whirl again. It’s so good to be where 
one can rest for a while.” 

Mrs Barton looked away for a no- 
ment; beneath her apron her fingers 
twitched and pinched each other. By 
bending forward she could catch 
glimpses of the procession already 
winding up the hill, and snatches of 
music came to her. Two of the bands- 
men were nephews of hers, and anoth- 
ér had lived whui the Bartons’ ag 
a boy. 

“I a’int heard Our band play for a 
vear,” she said. “Seem’s if I never 
heard ’em do so well.” 

Mrs Willet smiled. 
drum boomed out she 
hands over her ears: 

“] heard Czay last 
“They call him the 
alive.” 

Mrs Barton set herself resolutely to 
talk of the few people’ they both 
knew, of her own illness and the oth- 
er’s dressmaking, but try as she would 
the conversation lagged Faint sounds 
of laughter and cheering from the 
hill interrupted it from time to time, 
Never had a forenoon seemed so long, 
although she began her dinner early, 
She had denuded her larder for the 
picnic, and there was much to do—a 
chicken to kill and dress, vegetables to 
procure, a dainty pudding to concoct, 
cherries to pick. It was hot in the 
kitchen, hotter in the sunny yard, hot- 
test of all in Mrs sarton’s weary 
heart as she toiled at 
familiar tasks. 

Mrs Willet insisted on shelling the 
peas, and, although her unaccustomed 
fingers delayed, rather than hastened, 
the task, it may have improved her 
appetite, for she did full justice to 
her luncheon when it appeared, al- 
though Mrs Barton ate little. She 
knew that on the hill they had spread 
the great tables, and wondered if her 
neighbors missed her, or were prais- 
ing her new recipes. Above all, she 
wanted to know how John Sims and 
Louie were getting along. 

After dinner Mrs Willet proffered 
her assistance with the dishes, but 
did not urge it very strongly, for there 
was a slight coolness in Mrs Barton's 
tones that she did not understand. 
Really, she said to herself, as she went 
back to the hammock, this time with 
a book, Jennie is almost stiff in her 
ways sometimes. 

When Mrs Barton came to the door 
half an hour later, her sister-in-law 
had fallen asleep, and she stole thank- 
fully away and went up to her own 
room. It was stiflingly hot there, but 
Mrs Barton pulled down the shade to 
hide all view of the hill, and flung 
herself among’ the warm pillows. 
When she raised her head again a lit- 
tle wet spot showed where her cheek 
had lain. 

“I s’pose I’m an old fool to bawl 
over it,” she told herself, “but I'd 
liked to gone. I’d liked to gone,” she 
repeated with quivering lips. 

But even deeper grief could not have 
remained oblivious to the heat. She 
raised the shade again and sat down 
beside the window to catch any alr 
that might be stirring. The hillside 
trees looked very green, and she could 
see the people moving beneath them 
here and there. A little patch of light 
blue separated itself from the rest, and 
wandered along the edge of the pas- 
ture facing the Barton place; someone 
was hunting daisies, apparently. 

“Louie,” Mrs_ Barton whispered, 
with intent eyes. 

The blue patch sank down beside 4 
big boulder out of sight of the crowd. 
Something white showed clearly. 
might have been a bunch of daisies 
pressed to a face, but it looked more 
like a handkerchief. 

Mrs Barton struggled to her feet. 
“I wonder if I couldn't slip over there 
for a minute while sister’s asleeP, she 
mused, with sudden purpose. 

She changed her dress with 


When the big 
placed her 


week,” she said. 
greatest violinist 


these  too- 
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TALKING IT OVER 
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May give expression to 
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Civility in Children 


FARMERS’ institute was 


cucumbers and 


vould not have 


have warmed over potato, and in their 


thought, glancing toward 


in the cellar, “Here 





The average American child is quite 


yourself, and don't 


summer pleasures 
think of that can you afford to 





Aunt Huldy’s Summer Boarders 
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gladly answer 
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Fair Proposition 





just such an offer as we 
f me, but T knew 


John’d gone off 
ene § think of sitting at 
‘ Urage him, but now 

gether an’ it’s all 


: the summer board- 
young couple with sympathetic eves: ' 


ishing v Wvyandotte 
MATTER OF BREAKIAST ae yee wren 


“or breakfast always have hot muf- 


Mrs Barton caught the 
and turned toward her with up the Sacramento 
cooked in different ways on different 
This can be varied by hav- 


i, 80 right home if you want,” she inches by 54 inches. 


and, of course, coffee. Blues and’ depressions and Ill feel- 
ings mean change your thought 


never mean anything else. 


lonesome over 
Myself after a while.” 


Put this meal on the table, and 
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What a Ranch Woman Has Discovered 


BY MRS Ht. L. MILLER 


N considering the advance and 

i progress in every branch of bus 
iness and industry, | wonder how 
many housewives realize the great 
benefits we country women (the men 
too) derive from the advertisements in 
our magazines and papers Years 
ago, those residing far from the great 
cities had to depend wholly upon th: 
meager resources of the country store 
and were years behind the city folk 
in fashions, household contrivances 
and ways of doing things general! 


AHEAD OF CITY COUSINS 


Now the great system of advertising 
and ordering by mail enable the 
country sisters in many cases to b 
ahead of their city sisters who «ce 
pend entirely upon the stores, anil 


who seldom read advertisements ot! 
er than those of the local drygood 
dealers 

For year l have made it a practie 
to carefull run over all the advert 
tising matter in the papers and mag 
azine and every now and then f 
‘tumble upon something that prove 
Valuable to me and which is a aaver 
of money and adds to the comfort of 
my famils 

Many country people depend almos 
wholls upon supply-house catalog 
for nearly everything they buy, as the 
Stores in the towns seldom have jus! 
What one wants, and the country stor« 
is not to be considered After yea 
of experience of buying by mall I do 
not consider it wise to confine one 
orders to supply houges For dry) 
goods, notions and the hundred anid 
one small things needed = about ’ 
home and farm, order from a supp! 
house, but vehicles, farm implement 
lumber, groceries, fences and such ar 
ticles are better ordered direct from 
the manufacturer The first cost ma 
be a littl more, but a reliable com 
pany will not put their name upon a 
poorly made article, while the supply 
house article has no firm name to up 
hold 

| have not been in town for over 
eight years, but last Christmas IT sent 
a package of, gifts to relatives in «a 
large eastern city, and they write to 
know Where [ bought some of the 
articles as they could not get them 
in the city, and wanted to know hoy 
I managed to keep so up to date, a 
several of the articles were new upon 
the market. T had bought all through 
advertisements, 

A RELATIVE’S SURPRISE 


A relative visiting me from tl 
south brought a number of litt! 


household articles which she said had 
just been put upon the market [ 
did not let her know that I hae 
bought the same articles months b 
fore through advertisement os 
wa istonished to tind that I had a 
et of rosette iron and could u 
them too in a littl eorner of l 
woman paper T diseavered a devi 
for mending granite tinware anid 
rubber hot water heottl that h 
ived me over 35 by mending the tin 
and large leal in granit vare 

m eastern friend never heard o 
them until T sent them some I ga 
the efreular fo my neighbors, antl 
found that none had ever seen the a 
ertisement ilthough the took the 
paper Tt wa in Howevel they i! 


ordered some 

\ ir t “ 
tice stating the price of pure strained 
honey ! ordered 
and after paving 
cost 4 cents less per pound than tl 
local tor ind wa i pure irticle 


’ ran aero i small no 








i end away i great many post 
ecards ind ms friend wonder where 
I get them By the hy i few picked 
up here and there makes a nice pres 
ent to some boy or girl at Xmas. 

I design and work fine laces and 
embroideries for several high-cla 
needle-work magazines, who compli- 
ment me upon my new ideas and 
strict! up-to-date designs I send 
for all the needle-work catalogs T se 
advertised, and so get a general idea 
of the class of work desired T am 
always upon the watch for new, In- 
expensive articles for Christmas, and 
when the time comes T have my shop 
ping all done 

UP-TO-DATE OTFTS 

Last vear my packages wer 
wrapped in white tissue paper, tied 
with holly ribbons, sealed with holly 
seals and labelled or tagged with 
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Anybody Can Kodak. 








Folding Pocket 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 244 x3%. Price, $5.00 


The Kodak simplicity and the 
Kodak daylight loading features 
are all embodied in the Pocket 
Brownies. Made in the same 
factory and by the same skilled 
workmen who manufacture the 
Kodaks, they have in them a 
quality that would not be possible 
under any other conditions. 

They are not made of the most 
expensive material but they are 
carefully made by perfect 
machinery in large quantities 
and each one must undergo the 
regular Kodak inspection. They 
are not expensive but they stand 
the one and all important test, 
they work. Their equipment is 
such that they are perfectly 
adapted to snap-shots or time 
exposures and the amateur may, 
by providing a Dollar Brownie 
Developing box, do his own 
developing without a dark- 
room; or may leave it to another 
—just as he chooses. 

The No. 2 Folding Pocket Brownie 
makes pictures 24 x 3'( inches, loads in 
daylight with Eastman N. C. Kodak 
film tor 6 exposures, has a meniscus 
lens of 4% inch focus. Has our Im- 

roved Pocket Automatic Shutter with 
iris diaphragm stops, has a reversible 
finder and two tripod sockets. B 
means of the automatic focusing loc 
it may be used either as a fixed focus 
or a focusing camera as desired. Meas- 
uring but1% x 3 5-16 x 6% inches and 
weighing but 16 ounces it is in every 
sense a pocket camera. Handsomely 
finished and covered with the finest 
imitation leather. Durable, sensible, 


ractical, inexpensive to operate. 
RICE, $5.00. 





. 7, . ‘ 
Brownie Developing Box 
This little box has made the develop- 
ing of negatives as simple as “ pressing 


the button”. Any amateur can now 
develop his own film with the certainty 
of getting the best possible results from 
every exposure. 'o Dark Room for 
any part of the work. Every step is 
easy with a Brownie Developing Box. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you, or write 
us for the 1908 Kodak Catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
394 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



















WE SHIP" APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES oi7cc% 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
im until you write for our large Art Catalog 
fg and learn our wonderful proposition on first 

sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS sszine* te 

making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
; Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H ‘76 CHICAGO 
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Mention this °)2/°0"s: 


advertisers; 
you'll geta ver 
prompt reply. 


Journal 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


» holly tags. TI ‘ge. all-the seals and 
tags from a tag « npan who adver- 
tised crepe and tissue papers and all 
sorts of paper goods They cost me 
but little and added much to the at- 
tractiveness of the packages. 

I always keep a supply of stamps 
on hand so I can send for any little 
article I want, as J live 55 miles from 
a post-office where money orders can 
be obtained. 

BEATING THE HENS 

This 
if my 
when my eye 


spring early I was wondering 
hens would go to sitting early, 
caught an incubator no- 
tice. The man talked at you in the 
advertisement and I at once sent for 
his catalog. When it came I ordered 
an incubator and brooder I had lit- 
tle chicks three weeks old before a 
hen had gone to sitting. 

I want to ask the sisters to read the 
advertisements for their own good. 
You may see an article offered for 
sale that is just what you need, or 
perhaps you will find a book in the 
list that you have long wanted to 
read. You may be wishing you could 
get some new chickens, but don’t 
know where. You will find where if 
you look over the advertisements. 
Don’t be afraid to send for catalogs 
and circulars Dear sisters, do not 
confine yourselves to the country store 
we all know so well, where the pet cat 


takes her nap in the cracker box, 
Look over the advertising in your 
farm papers and magazines Answer 


them; it will pay vou 











Evening 
fnY GRAC! KIMMEL 

Gently falls tl twilig 

Deep’ning, deep'’ning till: 
Listen to the night eall 

Of the Whippoorwill 
Softly darkness 

Hiding from ¢ 
Flowers grow 


Drinking of 1 


Wondrous is t 
Of a quiet night 
Outlines just ai 
Ly the pale 


Broken now tl] tillne 
By the hoot of o 

Or the crickets chirping, 
Or a lusty fe 


Aye, and from the m 
Who can fail t eal 


That great choru: ringing 
Now so loud and ele 

Faintly, tinkling sheep bells 
And a cow's low moo, 


Aid the charming 
Of that noisy 


music 


crew. 


Yet the many creatures 
Through the night will rest; 
The creator's wisdom, 
Has all living blest. 


The Prophecy That Came True 


DOWD 





BY EMMA C, 


HE street for half a block was 
| ablaze with fire-crackers. It 
began with the Harmon boys 
down at the corner, and ended with 
Harold and Pomeroy Taylor and 
Leon Fisher. Leon was not as well 
dressed as the Taylor boys, but he 
was having quite as much fun with 
his one pack of crackers, which he 
had worked and paid for himself, as 
they were with their unlimited stock. 
A little girl came up the street, a 
little girl with a small basket on her 
arm. As she drew near she walked 
slower, and still more slowly. She 
started to go into the roadway, but a 
cracker flung in her direction sent her 
feet flying back to the sidewalk. 


“Let’s stop firing for a minute,” 
whispered Leon to Harold, “she’s 


afraid.” 

“If you want to stop for babies, you 
can,” returned Harold, in a loud voice, 
“but I sha’n’t!”’ and he tossed a crack- 


er directly in the path of the little 
girl. 

Leon’s eyes grew dark and bright, 
but he made no retort. He walked 
straight up to the child, and said: 


“Come with me, there is no danger,” 


keeping himself on the side toward 
the others. 
Pomeroy laughed, and, darting in 


behind, said: ‘‘What have you got in 
your basket?” lifting the white cover. 
“Ho, bananas! Thank you!” and he 


| pretended to grab one. 


By this time the little girl was terri- 
fied, and attempted to run away, be- 
ginning to crv; but Pomeroy caught 


hold of the basket, and would not let 
£0. 

Leon wrenched it form his hand, say- 
ing: ‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” and then hurried the child 
along. “I’ll go the corner with you,” 
he told her; “‘don’t be afraid! the boys 
don’t mean any harm; they’re only 
teasing.” 

“I'll fire off your crackers!” Pom- 
eroy called; but Leon did not heed. 

When he returned, after seeing the 
little one safe on her way, the pack 
which he had left on on the horse- 
block was gone. He looked inquiring- 
ly at Pomeroy. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 

“O, you wouldn't have lost it, if you 
hadn’t gone off with that baby!” 
jeered the other. 


” 


“I’d rather lose ten thousand fire- 
crackers,” said Leon slowly, “than 
have my mother ashamed of*me for 


not being polite or kind, or,’”’ he add- 
ed, “than to be ashamed of myself.” 

“Hugh!” returned Pomeroy, “we 
aren’t ashamed of ourselves.” 

“No, perhaps not just now,’”’ Leon 
replied, “‘but you will be ashemed to- 
night, when you come to think it 
over.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” cried Pomeroy, “if 
T am I'll .et you know! Here are your 
old fire-crackers,” and he handed 
them out. 

After awhile they were playing to- 
gether almost as merrily as before 
not quite. The next morning Leon 
and Pomeroy were in the midst of a 


ball game, when the latter sudden- 
ly called out: 

“Say, I was!” 

“Was what?’ asked Leon 

Pomeroy only laughed, and for a 


minute Leon wondered what he could 
mean. Then he recollected his proph- 
ecy of the day before, “You will be 


ashamed tonight, when vou come to 





think it over,” and Pomeroy’s prom- 
ise; “If I am, I'll let you know.” 

A Mine of Ice—About 22. miles 
northeast of Helena, Montana, across 
the Missouri river, there i what is 
known as York Gulch, which, in the 
early seventies, was one of the richest 
placer mines in Montana. In the fall 
of 1872 a prospector sunk a shaft in 
the bottom of the gulch OD fee to hed 
rock; and not finding gold there 
encugh to pay, he abandoned the 
work The next summer it was found 
that the shaft had filled up with ice. 
It was, and is, a great curiosity. There 


are about two feet of ice on three sides 
of the shaft from the bottom to within 
about six feet of the top. Although 
it warms up in the winter time the 
ice does not all go out; in the summer 
the mine is intensely cold, so that in 
the hottest weather you can hang a 
quarter of beef in the shaft and in 
four or five days it will be frozen solid 
An open shed stands over the shaft to 
keep it moderate, or the ice would fill 
the shaft up entirely. 


Wild-eyed Man: “I 
soothing syrup, quick.” 
Druggist: “What sized bottle?’ 
Wild-eyed Man: “Bottle? I want 
a cask; it’s twins.’’-—T[lIllustrated Bits, 


want some 


The woman who hesitates usually 
has an impediment in her speech. 
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Prizes for Your Photographs 


A CHANCE FOR OUR AMATEURS 


ERE is an opportunity for our 
amateur photographers, Have 
you some bit of artistic photg 


graphic work of your own of which 
you are particularly proud? Why ng 
let others see what you can do? Wa 
believe that there must be hundred 
of splendid examples of photographie 
work among our readers and we want 
to print some of them. Therefore, we 
make the following offers of cash 
prizes: 
READ THIS LIST 

1, We will give $2 for the best lang. 

scape made with a Brownie cameras 


$1 for the second best; 50 cents for thg 
third. 

2, We will give $2 for the best ani. 
mal photograph made with a Brown 
camera; $1 for the 
cents for the third. 

3, We will give $2 for the best por. 


second 


best; 








SCHOOLMATES 


trait made with a Brownie camera 
$1 for the second best: W cents fa 
the third. 

4, We will give a special prize for % 
for the best photograph any sub 
ject, made on any ize p ith any 
eamera. 

This contest will close Septembe 
15 It is open’ to all our” readers 
Prints may be made on any kind of 
paper and had best be sent unmount 
ed. If postage is inclosed those w- 


available will be returned; if postage 
is not inclosed they will not be re 
turned. Now let us see if we cannot 
have a wonderful collection of photo 
graphs. The best of those that do not 
win prizes will be printed with due 
credit to the artists. Address Camera 
Editor, this office. 

Cycling on Water—An ingenious it 
ventor has made a water cycle, ut 
lizing the frame of a bicycle. Instead 
of a forward wheel is a _ miniature 
boat hull. Back of this are two par 
allel hulls of the same type. The bas 
is wide enough to steady the machine 
and the operator goes where he Will 
by means of a propeller situated be 
tween the two rear hulls and operated 
by foot power. Long trips have bee 
made with this contrivance on the 
Hudson river. A sail may be utilized 
when the wind is favorable. 








VACATION DAYS AT THE FORD 
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MOTHERS. 
Several Ways 
BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 
The urest way to get a thing is 
Go ahead and wmake it. 
The surest way to keep a thing is 
diend it when you break it. 
The quickest way to get your cash is 
Work until you earn it 
The quickest way to know a fact is 
Study till you learn it 
The sweetest way to give a gift is 
Give your whole hear? in it 
The sweetest way to gain good will is 
Smile until you win it 
The Habit of Observing 
BY IILDA RICHMOND 
Nit of the best results from look- 
ng about to see how other pa- 
rents manage is the ability that 
quickly comes to sift the wheat from 
thechaff. Being outside the family cir- 
tle makes it possible to see what is go- 


ing Op. a great deal better than what is 
lanai under your eyes among your 

ittle folks. No matter how much 
Mrs G. may boast of her methods of 
@ila training, if ‘the results do not 
og out her statements wise observ- 
will not hurry to copy her ways. 


TE also gives the mothers and fathers 


Mmething to think about when they 
‘Mee ¢ ildren apparently well bred and 
@uttful when with their parents ex- 
@tly the opposite when away from 
them. Wise parents soon come to 
know that human nature is the same 
the world over, and their particular 
children are no nearer perfection than 
the children of their neighbors. 

There are mothers in every commu- 
nity who argue that you must not be 
too harsh with your ildren or they 
will “go to the bad” with haste. They 
allow them to do all sorts of things 
strict parents frown upon, and bold- 
ly proclaim that their: the only 
Way to bring up young people With- 
out giving their opinions at all on 
the subject, other parents can easily 
follow the result of the training for 


the benefit of the babies and see what 
comes of the liberal methods. 
There are also in all communities 


parents who are 
pleasures and 
frowned upon, 

and forbidding, 


Harmless 

amusements are 
religion is made stern 
and life for the chil- 
dren is barren and hard By seeing 
the great contrasts presented by the 
loose and harsh parents it is not hard 


too strict 


settle upon a happy medium. With- 
out indulging the boys and girls in 
harmful pleasures it is safe to con- 
Gude that there must be some di- 


Version, and that of a wholesome kind. 
The children of the strict parents are 
quite as apt to “go to the bad” as the 
oes without any training, though the 
chances later in life for reformation 


em to be in favor of the strict dis- 

Cipline. 

A wise mother once said she did not 

Me the defects in the training of her 
ren until she had listened a 


"Whole day to the whinings and com- 


Serine: of her sister’s children 
y childish trouble, every trivial 


? ent, every quarrel and every 
t brought forth a stream of com- 
ts to the mother until she 


aeyent she would go frantic of 
Pse, her own children did not trou- 

her, because she loved them dear- 
Mana thought it would not be moth- 
r to turn a deaf ear ‘to their com- 
ts, but she suddenly saw how 
& state of affairs must impress 
megers. She set to work at once 
teach her little ones patience, cour- 











nd justice, so that now they are 
Dtly banished if they whine or 
to a room to “have it out alone,” 
d of being pitied and made 

se by sympathy. 

‘om the children themselves 


mts may learn a great many les- 
“Wouldn’t it be nice if mamma 
have time to tuek us into bed 
night and kiss us, like Aunt 
does?” said one little boy to an- 
without knowing the mother 
listening. The tears came to her 





eyes as she heard them talking about 
the twilight stories and loving words 
their busy aunt found time to give to 
her little ones. She suddenly realized 
that she was robbing her children of 
the dearest treasure any child can 
have, a happy memory of childhood 
to carry all through life. 





Talks With Mothers--! 


BY ELIZABETH OGILVIE GORDON 


indications of 
faculties de- 
the child the 
to consider it 
privilege to 


the first 
the reasoning 
veloping in 
mother ought 
her duty and 
direct those powers in the 
possible The never- 
asked by the child 
consciousness of 
surroundings 





guide and 
best manner 
eeasing questions 
just awakening to a 
its new and untried 
should never be brushed impatiently 
aside, but carefully considcred an- 
swers should be given, intelligible to 
the age and maturity of the inquirer; 
and as the various experiences” of 
childhood develop the character, pains 
should be taken to care for the’ im 
pressionable stages of the so often 
vivid imagination. 

For instance, | knew a 
year-old who longed for a 
which his mother refused to 
One morning while the 
yet out of his eyes he 
mother: “Oh, mother, I 
was up in heaven, and I saw 
what do you think, mamma, he 
on a sweater!" That sweater had 
come so nfuch of an aim in life it 
ored his very baby dreams. 

MOLDING THE LITTLE MINDS 

We all know that the joys or sor- 
rows are just as joyful or sad as we 
experience in our own maturity. 
Therefore, it behooves every one of us 
who have. to do with the molding of 
the little minds never to incur the dis- 


little three- 
sweater, 
get him. 
sleep was not 
said to his 
dreamed I 
God, and 
had 
be- 
col- 


trust of such impressionable material 
by hastily made and broken promises, 
or by conduct in ourselves unworthy 


of the ideas we are trying to instill, or 
by injustice or lack of understanding 
of the individual nature. They have 
the same right to be themselves as 
we have to be-ourselves, and with 


and understanding of 
is the mother’s 
little one to 


guidan-e 
need, it 
that 


proper 
the individual 
privilege to guide 







COMFORT IN SUMMER 


fulfill its destiny. It is not wealth that 
is required to develop a child’s best; 
in fact, more often the mother of 
limited means has the most success in 


bringing forth the finest qualities in 
her child’s nature. A wealthy mother 
will oftentimes shower upon her chil- 
dren every mechanical contrivance the 
market affords, and never realizes 
that her own intimacy, sympathetic 
interest and friendship would be far 
more valuable and precious than all 
that, so easily and thoughtlessly be- 
stowed by mere money spending 

Take for example the mother’ of 
Robert Burns. His vivid imagination, 
his passionate love for all things beau- 
tiful in nature, was continually nur- 
tured from his infaney by the con 
stantly repeated ballad and story sung 
by his poetic and imaginative mother, 
and that, too, in the poorest of homes, 
and the result was one of the most 
wonderful examples of genius the 
world has ever known. 

RE-ENTERING CHILDITCOD 

We women who are mothers, wheth- 
er rich or poor, can, if we will, enter 
again into the period of childhood, 
and live it once more in the lives of 
our little ones. We can instill a love 
for the beautiful and the true We 
can deveop and guide the imagination, 
awnd at the same time teach even the 
smallest to rely upon its own natural 


amusement, 
better 


and 
child a 


resources for its plas 
thereby making the 
and a happier one. 


Before the child is old enough to 
read to itself, the mother should read 
every day, not a multitude of stories, 
but a few choice ones, told over and 
over again, so as to bring out ques- 
tions and evidence that thought and 
imagination are at work in the mind 
of the listener, until a real affection 
for and understanding of those stories 
have grown and taken possession of 
the mind, and will always remain 
some of childhood’s best memories 

So let it be with games Do we not 
all remember the merry old games of 
blind man’s buff,” “hunt the slipper,” 
“going to Jeruselem,” and “here we 


go ’round by the mulberry bush,” and 


many others in the big, old-fashioned 
kitchens of our grandfathers? Why 
must these merry memories be of the 
past for this generation? (Childhood 
is too sweet a time to hurry aways 
from, 

{To Be Continued. } 





NEW IDEAS IN DRESS FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


will be found in another column, 


Description and sizes 
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Ellen Stan’s Fash’ on Chat 


RESS is a means to an end, the 
D end being to make one com- 
fortable and pleasing to look 
upon. To be well gowned does noi 
mean that we wear broadclothin place 
of serge, but it does mean that we 
buy the best serge to be had, in the 
place of cheap broadcloth. A coat 
such as shown in No 3816 is in good 
taste and can be satisfactorily made 
at home. The pattern is cut in seven 
sizes, from 82 to 44 inches bust. 
WAIST FOR SCHOOL GIRL 
No 405S—This waist, stylish and in 
geod taste, js constructed in so sim- 
ple a manner that a schoolgirl may 
make it herself The pattern is cut 
in three sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 18 
years of age 
PRACTICAL ONE-PIECE KIMONO 
No 4052—-This kimono may be sat- 
isfactorily made in less than an hour 
The pattern is cut in three sizes, for 
girls 14, 16 and 1S years of age 
DAINTY DRESSING SACKS 
No 370S—The ever-fascinating little 


dressing sack cannot be excluded from 


the wardrobe These dainty bits of 
feminine attire can always be made 
at home, even by the inexperienced, 
because they do not require fitting, and 


all that is necessary in order to have 
them appear well when finished, is 
that pretty materials be selected and 
the garment be neatly finished This 
dressing sack is made with a circular 
yoke and high or Duteh neck, The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes, 32 to 
i4 inches bust measure 


DRESSING SACK OF PONGER 
is designed with 
is comfort- 
The pattern 
from 32 to 44 


A BERVICEABLE 

No Aas This sack 
a large armhole, therefore 
able for warm weather 
is cut in seven sizes, 
’ bust measure. 











Simpson-Eddystone 


The most stylish 
dresses are possible at 
moderate cost, with 
these fine Zephyrette 
Dress Ginghams made 
by our scientific new 
rocess. Their beauti- 


uldesigns in fast colors, 
and their fine, durable 


fabric add greatly to 
their economy. 


New Process 
Dress 
Ginghams 


Ask your deal- 
er for Simpsonu- 
Eddystone 
Zephyrette 
Ginghame. 
Write us big 
name if he 
hasn't them ip 














stock, We'll) 

help him sup 

ply you. D 

accept a substh- 

tute. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 
AGENTS iw proves 
OPOSITI 

You will be as- a DOES IT, 


tonished at the 
money meade 
selling our Pat- 
come 


1000 other 
wtetal aie by od ARTI- 
pa ay ee poe in stores. Noone olse 
jebner, Columbus, 0., sold 22 
wnite Pest ie ‘Fonston ay heey in Shours, made $13.50. rou 
ban IT. We teach you a!) about the TTT and 
antee to ahew you make 


Oa day. 
os peusgdaouant and let us P E ft. (acpi fauna 
teed. Money back to any customer not 7 Pisagad. 
SAMPLES E to workers, WRITENOW. rs postal wi 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 226 Home Bidg., Day 
























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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ADVERTISEMENT 














Yes, we mean every word of it. If you find that 


WYANDOTTE CLEANER AND CLEANSER 









Ty Not our)” sacks. 
Pea If not entirely 
& §\ satisfactory 
return the sack 
i and get 

our 



















is not satisfactory and won’t do all we claim 
for it, return the empty sack to your 
dealer and he will give your money back. 


We know what it will do 
ahd want you to know too. 








There is nothing like it. Nothing 
does the work it does. Nothing 


has such endorsements from the. 


Agricultural and Dairy Schools, 
Food Inspectors, Boards of 
Health and Housewives every- 
where. If you try it once, in- 
stead of your money back, you 
will want another sack. This 
has been our experience for 
over a decade. Wyandotte has 
been awarded the highest prize 
wherever exhibited. 
IT MAKES NO SUDS 





At your Local Dealer’s 





The J.B. FORD COMPANY - Sole Manufacturers - WYANDOTTE, MICH., U. S. A. 












































